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What kind of timber do you cut? Pulpwood? KEEP YOUR CHAIN SAW 


Firewood? Poles? Posts? Saw logs? Veneer OREGON-IZED'‘ 


peelers? 

Regardless of use, species, size, you'll cut 
more timber with any make of saw when you 
equip it with genuine OREGON Chain. 

True, that’s a big claim. But it checks out: 
for years, the country over, 7-out-of-10* saw 

owners have chosen OREGON Chain again and again. Experience has 
taught them to count on OREGON for speed, toughness, long service 
... for maximum, money-making production. 

How about you? Next time you buy a chain, join the 7-out-of-10 
who've proved it pays to keep any saw OREGON-IZED®. Ask for, and 


be sure you get, an OREGON Chain. The name is on every cutter, and 
every good dealer has it. 


* Data from 1959 survey, “The Woodcutting Industry.” Details on request. 
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Back in December, 1957, AMERICAN Forests published a Christmas cover fea- 
turing a basket of holly and an editorial entitled “The Man From Holly Hol- 
low.” Since that time we have received a number of requests to reproduce both 
for another Christmas issue, so here they are. The cover photograph was taken 
by Clarence R. Wolf, of Millville, N. J., and was first reproduced as a Christ- 
mas card by the owner. When the American Horticultural Society brought out 
its Handbook of Hollies in 1956 it used the Wolf holly picture on the book’s 
cover with special permission of the owner. AMERICAN Forests is indebted to 
both Mr. Wolf and the Horticultural Society for permission to reproduce this 
cover a second time, and we hope our readers will like it. Merry Christmas! 
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Dipping gum on a farm woodlot operation. One man can handle about 3000 trees. 


TIME TO 





By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


three times the average have been 
found. At present it is not consid. 
ered to be practical to chip any thing 
under 10” d.b.h., although some 
smaller slash and longleaf pines un. 
doubtedly will be worked under the 
stimulus of high prices. About 40 to 
50 trees per acre can be chipped for 
five years on a “front” face, rested a 
year, and then chipped five years or 
more on the “‘back’”’ face. Chipping, 
if done by the modern technique of 
bark chipping and acid treatment at 
two-week intervals, does not lessen 
the value of the timber for subse. 
quent use as lumber, pulpwood, pil- 
ing, or ties. But it does reduce the 
current rate of growth by 25 per cent 
on single faced trees and 40 per cent 
on trees with two faces. 

In 1960 the chipping of 30,600,000 
trees by 3,500 independent produc- 
ers brought an income of $35,000,000 
to some 40,000 people who are par- 
tially or entirely dependent on the 
gum naval stores industry. In addi- 
tion 18 processing plants employed 
about 500 people and did a gross 
business of about $2,000,000. 

About 45 per cent of the world 
supply of turpentine and _ rosin is 
produced in the United States. Less 
than one-fifth of the American pro- 
duction comes from living trees. It 
is produced in Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
The principal foreign producers of 
gum naval stores are France, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Greece, and Mexico. 

An upsurge in world consumption 


“PULL A NEW STREAK” 


If gum naval stores is to survive as an industry it must 1) mechanize 
the woods operations, and 2) develop high-yielding strains of pines 


RODUCERS of gum naval stores 

in the piney woods of the Deep 
South are looking forward with 
great confidence to profitable turpen- 
tining in 1961. But if more efficient 
production methods ‘are not found 
soon, the current rejuvenation of this 
ancient industry may not be of long 
duration. Continued success hinges, 
among other things, upon the ability 
of researchers to improve the out- 
put of woods workers and to bring 
plantations of high yielding trees in- 
to gum production. 


2 


During 1960 crude gum sold at 
$40-$50 per barrel, f.0.b. still, about 
twice the government support price 
at which it had been pegged. For 
those who are unacquainted with the 
industry, $40 gum means lease rates 
of 15 to 30 cents per tree or $.75 to 
$1.50 gross income per face for the 
gum farmer who works his own 
timber. One man can handle about 
3000 trees. Woods run slash pines 
will yield from 8 to 16 pounds of 
gum per year depending upon their 
size. A few trees yielding two to 


without a corresponding increase in 
production is the principal reason 
for the current high level of prices in 
the United States. Also the govern- 
ment’s vast stockpile of rosin, at one 
time 430,493 drums, has been ex- 
hausted. This was one loan pro- 
gram in which the government got 
back every nickel it invested. From 
1934 through October 17, 1960 the 
Gum Naval Stores Price Support 
Program realized a net return of $1,- 
534,836 on an investment of $129,- 
273,661. The program is adminis- 
tered by the American Turpentine 
Farmers Association and the federal 
government under the able general- 
(Turn to page 45) 
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FOREST FORUM 


Many Nations, One Goal 


EDITOR 





I was greatly impressed by your Novem- 
ber issue and the storv, “Many Nations, 
One Goal.” 

I think it would interest you to know 
that when I was in Geneva last June as a 
consultant on Nuclear Tests and Disarma- 
ment, | had a very worthwhile exchange of 
ideas with the Russian negotiator. And 
somehow, possibly because of my interest 
in forests or just as something less con- 
troversial to talk about, we got on the sub- 
ject. What had been a tense, critical discus- 
sion immediately eased up into a more un- 
derstanding discussion. 

It was after this talk, sitting in the 
Palais de la Paix, the old League of Nations 
building now part of the United Nations, 
which looks out on sloping green lawns, 
the blue of Lake Geneva, with the snow- 
capped peak of Mont Blanc in the distance, 
that I got the idea of having all the mem- 
ber nations of the United Nations plant 
a tree somewhere in this expanse of lawn 
as a growing symbol of a faith in life and 
friendship in spite of the fact that so often 
in the sterile political field so much anger 
and frustration seem to dominate. 

Therefore, your story and report on an 
actual tree planting ceremony in which 
most members of the United Nations did 
participate filled me with joy and hope, 
especially now when we who are listening 
day in and day out at the United Nations 
are hearing so much charge and counter- 
charge to the point where it looks as if 
there can be no progress at all. 

In conclusion, if you could arrange to 
send me ten extra copies of this Novembe1 
issue, this would be appreciated as I would 
like to distribute this issue to some of my 
friends as well as my Russian friend in 
Geneva. You can bill me at the above 
address. 

James Boyd 
124 East 29th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


(We are delighted to do this—Editor) 


More About Tao 


Epitor: 


In AMERICAN Forests for November there 
was an article, “Tao: Voice of Nature,” by 
E. J. MacHovec. It recommended a book, 
Tao Teh King, apparently pronounced 
“Dow Duh Ching.” I would like very much 
to have this book. Can you tell me where 
it is available? 

Fred L. Davis 
1021 E. Huron River Drive 
Belleville, Michigan 


(For the benefit of Mr. Davis and 31 oth- 
ers who have expressed the desire to have 
this book, Mr. MacHovec reports that the 
article “Tao: Voice of Nature” was based 
on his own translation of the Tao after re- 
viewing many editions. The two available 
translations closest to the content of the 
article are: 1) Lin Yutang, The Wisdom 
of Lao Tse (Modern Library, Random 
House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y.). This version contains many 
interesting stories of Chinese attitude and 
thought toward the world of nature. 2) 
Archie Bahm, Tao Teh King (Frederick 
Ungar Pub. Company, 131 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y.). This is the 
most recent translation by an expert on 
Oriental philosophy.—Editor) 
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FIRE PUMPS 


Models No. 80 and No. 90 


ALWAYS 
WIN OUT! 


To lead the field you need the favorites 

. INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. Many new fea- 
tures so pump will not bind or leak. 
Insist on INDIANS ... @ sure bet every 
time! 
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— 
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\ 4 No. 90 INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


(Sliding Pump Type) 


No. 80 INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


(Lever Type Pump and Handle) 


BOTH TYPES 


APPROVED BY 
No. 90 Indian FACTORY 

Al lable in Fiberglass tank: cor- 
eg gy 


send for circular. 


Now is the time to check your needs for 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. Users say they are “worth 
their weight in gold.” Use either clear water 
or a “wet water” powder compound. Every 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP is a “one man fire dept.” 
Order now. in-co0 es 


Send for NEW Catalog! amen : 


;--D. B. SMITH & CO.-- cos ‘main st. unica 2. Nv. 
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. PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN | 
tag ~ Equipment & Rubber Co., ‘Fred E. Barnett Co., Klamath AGENTS | 
| inc., San Francisco 7, Calif. and Falls, Ore. 
| San Jose Mill & Mine Supply, Inc., Fleck Bros. Limited, Van- | 
l Halprin Supply Co., Los Angeles Seattle, Wash. couver, B.C | 
15, Calif. L. M. Curtis & Sons, Salt . E, Hickey & Sons, Ltd, | 
; Fred E. Barnett Co., Portland, Ore. Lake City, Utah Hamilton 


























On behalf of AFA, President Don Johnston (left) accepts Boy Scout Award, present- 
ed by Explorer Scout Tommy Weaver of Laurel, Miss., as Kermit Roosevelt looks on. 


Don P. Johnston was selected as one of 10 non-professionals to receive the American 
Motors Conservation Award. Wilson Compton presents bronze plaque and citation. 


Dr. M. K. Goddard receives AFA Dis- : ‘ 
tinguished Service Award from Mrs. Lee R. Maurice K. Goddard, the man 

who has fired the enthusiasm of 
recreation-minded people — every- 
where with his program to build a 
public park within 25 miles of every 
citizen in Pennsylvania, was the re- 
cipient of The American Forestry 
Association’s Distinguished Service 
Award. Dr. Goddard is the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Forests 
and Waters of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and is a former dean 
of the School of Forestry, Pennsy]l- 
vania State University. 

Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee of 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, an 
AFA director, made the presentation 
on behalf of the association’s board 
of directors, at AFA’s annual ban- 
quet in Gulfport, Mississippi. On 
presenting the award, Mrs. Lee said 
of Dr. Goddard, ‘“To see one of our 


Goddard, 
AFA 


Honore 


state foresters leading this campaign 
to provide outdoor recreational op- 
portunities for our citizens Is 4 
source of great satisfaction to The 
American Forestry Association. Al- 
ready your efforts are inspiring other 
states to take badly-needed action. 
We want you to know that the na- 
tion and our association are aware 
of and proud of your militant pro- 
grams in Pennsylvania with their ac 
cent on co-operation. The forests, 
the fields, the waters, and the people 
of your state are better off as a re 
sult of your conservation ministry.” 

Almost every leader in Pennsyl- 
vania and many prominent national 
figures endorsed Dr. Goddard for the 
award. Cited were his successful 
campaign to place technical and pro- 
fessional employees under Civil Serv- 

(Turn to page 46) 
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You feel super fast cutting speed the moment your new 
Super Pintail chain touches timber. Nothing can match it! 
Super Pintail logs up to 50% more cutting time than ordi- 
nary chains with less down time for filing. That’s why more 
professional loggers use Super Pintail to get the most out 
of their saws. Insist on it if you too want the most out of 
your chain saw. Available to fit all chain saw makes —direct 
or gear drive. For free descriptive literature on new Super 
Pintail, write McCulloch Corporation, 6101 Century Blvd., 
Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. A-3. 





Fastest chain alive... 
New Super Pintail 





For FAST CUTTING — 
New higher tooth pro- 
vides maximum chip 
clearance for faster, 
more efficient cutting 
in all kinds of wood. 


For LESS FILING — 
Cutter Teeth are 
tough tool steel and 
super chrome plated 


to stay sharp longer 
with far less filing. 


For SMOOTH ACTION 
—New exclusive 
Super Pintail design 
controls rearback, 
adds smooth, stable 
cutting action. 


0 


Pere 


For STRETCH RESIST- 
ANCE — Precision fit- 
ted parts are thicker, 
stronger to reduce 
wear and stretch to a 
minimum. 





For TORTURE-TESTED TOUGHNESS — New 
Super Pintail is torture-tested in laboratory and 
field for quality, dependability and long life. 


INSIST ON NEW SUPER PINTAIL AT 


McCULLOCH eae 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE seule v " 
Super Pintail is made by 
the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of chain saws. 














And Now, ALUMINUM Christmas Trees! 


ACK in October a lumberman 

by the name of Thomas J. Mc- 
Hugh read with mounting indigna- 
tion how Dr. Frederick H. Boland 
of Ireland, president of the United 
Nations General Assembly, had 
smashed his gavel trying to restore 
order in the Assembly in the face of 
unruly Soviet tactics. 

An activist by nature, Mr. Mc- 
Hugh acted. As president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation he dispatched a new wood 
gavel to Dr. Boland accompanied by 
the following note: “From one Irish- 
man to another, congratulations on 
stand you took in yesterday's U.N. 
Session. Am having delivered to you 
today a new wood gavel and block 
suitably engraved to replace the one 
you so gloriously smashed. Please 
accept with my admiration and re- 
gard.” 

While most people, including the 
writer, chuckled appreciatively at the 
gesture, there were those somewhat 
more inhibited souls who questioned 
its propriety. A flamboyant act? It 
sure was—and isn’t it a pleasure to 
see somebody on our side holding 
a shoe aloft and pounding on a desk 
for a change? 

“But this guy is just selling lumber 
to beat the band,” another conserva- 
tionist told us. “One day it’s a 
clock for Eisenhower, the next a 
gavel for Boland. That’s just sale- 
manship.” 

That’s true, too, and isn’t it also 
nice to see some real salemanship 
in the wood industries for a change? 
Why? Recently we went to a store. 
There we encountered for the first 
time an ALUMINUM Christmas 
tree. About as warm as a polar ice 
cap, its “branches” were reminiscent 
of a crowded coat rack. It had no 
familiar odor at all. It had no in- 
dividuality, no personality. You 
could raise it to any desired height, 
like an umbrella, thereby eliminat- 
ing the necessity for that nice old 
family custom of going out to get 
the right-size tree and then lovingly 
fashioning its place in a familiar 
niche in your living room. After 
seeing that “tree,” we are inclined 
to feel that Martin Luther himself 
would be prepared to agree that 
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A. Bristow Hood (left), newly-elected president of NLMA, succeeds Thomas J. Me- 





ae 


Hugh (right), who has been named chairman of the board of NLMA. Hood is vice- 
president of Ralph L. Smith Lbr. Co., and McHugh is chairman of Atlantic Lbr. Co. 


the time for some good solid wood 
dogma seems to be at hand. 
Aluminum Christmas trees, perish 
the thought, are just one more in- 
dication that the time for more pro- 
motion action is at hand for wood, 
and lumber knows this full well. 
And actually this recent demand for 
promotional derring-do goes some- 
what deeper than even the desire to 
sell more goods and services. The 
truth is that lumber, in the last 
couple of years, has been under- 
going a rather remarkable metamor- 
phosis which would have made the 
hearts of old timers like Greeley and 
Long positively glow with delight. 
Over and above the desire to stay 
in business and make a_ profit, 
lumbermen have become imbued 
with a desire to check this modern- 
day rash of wood substitutes and to 
go back to the real thing—and 
quality. Wood, with its warmth 
and its utility, is too valuable to 
lose, they believe. It is too closely 
tied in with our history, our tradi- 
tions, and our very way of life, they 


think. With the ultimate in wood 
substitutes—aluminum Christmas 
trees—now at hand, lumbermen are 
determined to fight even harder in 
their drive to regain lost markets 
and open up new ones. 

Now, most people in forestry have 
nodded with approval at lumber’s 
hard-hitting and costly campaign 
based on the slogan “There’s Noth- 
ing in the World Like Wood.” 
Being foresters, they fully agree. At 
the same time, there are those who 
have entertained doubts as to the 
longevity of the campaign. There 
have been those who said, “Let's 
wait and see what happens when 
business slumps off. That will be 
the acid test.” 

Well, the acid test is at hand. 
In case you hadn’t noticed, the wood 
business in recent months hasn't 
been so hot. New housing starts are 
way off. Business in general has 
slowed down. Log ponds are jam- 
med and idle. Unless something 
happens quickly, some western log- 

(Turn to page 50) 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE—While some readers of 


American Forests have already in- 


ferred, and with some justification it 
must be admitted, that Mr. Barrett's 
talk was a "trial balloon" given with 
the full sanction of the Forest Serv- 
ice, actually that is not the case. 


The Forest Service has been embar- 
rassed by this talk—so much so that 
Chief McArdle on November 23 put out a 
disclaimer to personnel stating that 
Mr. Barrett's comments had not been re- 
viewed by anyone in the Forest Service 
and that his proposals are strictly his 
own. ) 


A CRASH PROGRAM FOR SMALL FOREST OWNERSHTPS 


was revealed at a recent meeting of 
the Association of Consulting Fores- 
ters by Leonard I. Barrett, formerly 
of the U. S. Forest Service. The far- 
reaching proposal to increase the pro- 
ductivity of private ownerships up to 
2,500 acres in extent has not yet been 
given formal approval by the Forest 
Service, but it includes measures 
which have been developed and proposed 
by a task force of Forest Service men 
who studied the records of 25 region- 
al and state meetings held in 1958 and 
1959 to consider the "small woodland 
problem." Mr. Barrett, who retired 
in August of this year, was not speak- 
ing aS a representative of the Forest 
Service. He was reporting on the ten- 
tative program developed by a small 
group "which worked steadily and in- 
tensively on this job alone from May, 
1959 to August, 1960." His long gov- 
ernment service in both research and 
administration, especially in forest 
management, was brought to bear on the 
small woodland situation. 


‘ships, including market ing surveys, 
were analyzed by the working group, as 
was past legislation — both enacted 
and not enacted — designed to assist 
in promoting forestry on small wood- 
lands, programs of all public and pri- 
vate agencies, and programs of other 
nations. 


SOME THIRTY-FOUR STUDIES OF SMALL OWNER- 


DECEMBER, 1960 


By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE PUBLIC PORTION OF THE PROGRAM PROPOS~ 


als is developed around a state-fed- 
eral co-operative pattern similar to 
that which now exists in protection 
from fire and in provision of techni- 
cal services. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS OF THE PROGRAM ARE 
$428 million during the first ten 


years, made up of an estimated $221 
million from federal sources, $87 from 
State and local governments, and $120 
million from private sources, or 52 
per cent federal and 48 per cent from 
state and private sources. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM IS TO CLOSE THE GAP 


between estimates of demand for for- 
est products by the year 2000 and the 
anticipated supply, both as projected 
in the Timber Resource Review. "Small 
forest ownerships must be put into 
shape to sustain a net growth of 52 bil- 
lion board feet of sawtimber by the 
year 2000, or four billion feet more 
than the current growth on ownerships 
in the United States," Mr. Barrett 
said. 


RECOGNIZING THAT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE, 


Mr. Barrett said that to meet the goals 
on small ownerships the average an- 
nual planting accomplishment must be 
stepped up to 3.5 times the 1958 rate 
and twice the rate expected from con- 
tinuation of recent trends, that tim- 
ber stand improvement should be in- 
creased to nine times the 1958 rate or 
four times the annual accomplishment 
expected from recent trends, that con- 
version of low standard harvest cut- 
ting to improved practices must be in- 
creased threefold, and that losses 
from fire, insects, diseases, and oth- 
er natural causes must be reduced to 
50 per cent of current annual losses. 


SUBSIDIES AND INCENTIVES WITH GUARANTEES 





of performance by the recipients are 
the keystones of the program. The pres- 
ent cost-sharing measures of the Ag- 


(Turn to next page) 








WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 





ricultural Conservation Program would 
be expanded and further extended to 
small woodlands, with funds earmarked 
for forestry so as not to compete with 
agricultural activities. Federal cost 
sharing, it is hoped, will accomplish 
37 per cent of the planting objec- 
tives, 43 per cent of the timber stand 
improvement objectives, and 55 per 
cent of the needed conversion of har- 
vest cutting to improved practices. 
To qualify for assistance, owners must 
hold from 80 to 2500 acres and must 
dedicate specific land areas to per- 
manent forest production. Areas un- 
der 80 acres would remain eligible for 
the usual ACP subsidies. Federal 
share of costs would run up to 80 per 
cent. Additionally, a landowner could 
receive up to $4.00 an acre for adop- 
tion of improved cutting practices. 


EXPANDED TECHNICAL SERVICES ALSO ARE 





called for in a proposal that would 
make available annually 2,200 man- 
years of graduate forester services 
and 1,000 man-years of sub-profes- 
Sional services. Under this program, 
areas under 30 acres would be placed 
in second priority, with the object 
being to apply such services where 
they will do the most good. This would 
be an expansion and modification of 
the present Cooperative Forest Man- 
agement Program, with the federal gov- 
ernment paying a maximum of 75 per 
cent of the costs for the first ten 
years, and contemplating a 50-50 
state-federal basis thereafter. Like 
the present CFM program, the activity 
would be administered by the state 
foresters under federal guidance as to 
program. 





EXPANDED EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS THROUGH FOR- 





estry extension and through vocation- 
al training for farm youths and others 
are proposed. Some 100,000 young men 
annually enter farm or other rural 
property management. The objective 
is to give them, through existing edu- 
cational programs, a better under- 
standing of forestry. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES OF INTERESTED LAYMEN ARE 








suggested to help guide local programs 
in co-operation with state forestry 
officials in somewhat the same manner 
as local committees participate in ag- 
ricultural programs. 


INCREASED FIRE PROTECTION AND STEPPED-UP 





forest pest control with the aim of re- 
ducing'losses is an essential part of 





the program. An allowable annual burn 
of 0.35 per cent is the target. This 
would apply as a uniform goal for all 
sections, and not just as a national 
average. Federal share of the fire 
job is proposed as 50 per cent of the 
costs. For other pest control the fed- 
eral cost sharing would be raised from 
the present 25 per cent to 50 per cent, 
with up to 80 per cent in emergencies. 


FEDERAL-STATE PURCHASE OF SEVERELY DE- 


pleted lands is included in this crash 
program. lLands thus acquired would 
be blocked into economic units, re- 
habilitated, and later sold back to 
private owners who would accept cov- 
enants requiring adherence to plans 
of management approved by the state 
forester. 


NURSERY PRODUCTION WOULD BE INCREASED BY 








an annual 1.05 billion trees over cur- 
rent production; 8,800 acres of seed 
production areas would be selected 
and 3,300 acres of seed orchards es- 
tablished. 


RESEARCH IN THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL WOOD- 


lands, including planting, harvest- 
ing, conversion to improved practices, 
owner attitudes, taxes, methods and 
techniques of price reporting, equip- 
ment needs and use, and establishing 
of pilot plant forests is suggested 
to effect continuing improvements in 
program. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEASURES IN ADDITION TO THE 


crash program include: provision of 
federal loans based on the value of 
private timber lands and their sus- 
ceptibility to increase under sound 
management ; availability of all risk 
insurance through the Department of 
Agriculture; the establishment of 
forest management-marketing associa- 
tions; and studies of taxation of for- 
est land in co-operation with state 
and local taxing officials looking to- 
ward more equitable valuations and as- 
sessments related to forest land pro- 
ductivity. 





MUCH OF THE PROPOSED SMALL WOODLAND PRO- 





gram can be accomplished under exist- 
ing legislated authority, if appro- 
priations are approved by Congress. 
Some of the proposals will require ad- 
ditional or modified authority. It is 
expected that both the required ap- 
propriations and the needed authori- 
ties will be sought early | in the new 
Administration. 
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Wout — The Man From Holly Hollow 








Harry William Dengler, of Holly Hollow, 
Maryland, loves holly. This sets him a little 
apart from some of his brothers in the profes- 
sion of forestry who do not altogether share the 
Marylander’s fondness for Jlex opaca and be- 
tween 20 and 30 other evergreen and deciduous 
holly species native to North America. When 
holly takes hold, it doesn’t just grow. It gallops. 
In the past it has galloped merrily and colorfully 
into test plots and other areas where foresters 
had been endeavoring to grow some superior 
species of tree for commercial purposes. Once 
in, holly certainly livens up the place, but not 
infrequently the hoped-for superior species is 
smothered in the process. As foresters have 
learned, holly is very neighborly and is always 
dropping in. 

And lots of people both in America and 
around the world like it that way, Mr. Dengler 
adds. He would agree perfectly with the speaker 
at the recent convention of The American For- 
estry Association who said that whoever it was 
coined the word weed species as applied to some 
trees did forestry a grave disservice. Holly is no 
weed to Harry Dengler, nor is it to millions of 
people all over the world, some of whom regard 
Holly Hollow as a sort of unofficial world capital 
of holly. Mr. Dengler has a prodigious corre- 
spondence with people living in foreign coun- 
tries who all share one thing in common—love 
of holly. 


’ 


“How useful is holly?” some people have asked. 
How does one measure the usefulness of expres- 
sions of friendship or the light in the eyes of a 
hospitalized patient when a friend hands her a 
sprig of holly at Christmas time, Mr. Dengler 
replies. Incidentally, Mr. Dengler is always giv- 
ing holly to people and not just at Christmas 
time —all the time. When Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made her first return visit to Wash- 
ington after her husband’s death it occurred to 
Mr. Dengler that it would be a lonely experi- 
ence for her in many ways. And while he had 
never met her before, her arrival found him on 
hand with a special spray of holly. Did she like 
it? According to people who were there, her 
eyes lit up like the National Christmas Tree 
right in the middle of July. Holly has been do- 
ing that to people for centuries, Mr. Dengler 
says. To which he adds, of course it’s useful. 

Just how important and useful generations of 
people have considered holly throughout the 
ages, Mr. Dengler had an opportunity to deter- 
mine when he recently took on the job of guest- 
editing the handsome new Handbook of Hollies 
published by the National Horticultural Maga- 
zine. For Mr. Dengler and Managing Editor 
James R. Harlow, this handbook was a labor of 
love, and it will be the standard work on the sub- 
ject for many years to come. In producing the 
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book, Mr. Dengler probed into the folklore and 
legends surrounding holly and produced a gold 
mine of interesting information. The Druids, for 
instance, believed the sun never deserted the 
holly tree and to them it was a sacred plant. For 
centuries, people all over the world have regard- 
ed the holly tree as sacred, a symbol of friend- 
ship, and a provider of medicines and tonics. To 
the Greeks, mistletoe implied the ability to over- 
come difficulties and holly stood for foresight. A 
bouquet of the two presented to a friend carried 
the symbolic message, “By foresight you will 
surmount your difficulties.” To the ancients, 
holly also symbolized “defense,” and Pliny the 
Elder wrote that a holly tree planted around the 
house served to ward off evil spirits. Eastern 
North American Indians planted holly for the 
identical reason. 

How could different races of people living 
thousands of miles apart in different eras with 
no recourse either by language or travel have 
arrived at the same mystic beliefs regarding a 
single tree? “Who knows?” says Mr. Dengler. 
There have been wise people in every era who, 
without knowing why, have sensed that certain 
things have a great purpose that are ordained to 
be, if not in one era then perhaps in the next or 
the next. 

Mr. Dengler estimates there are between three 
and five hundred plants in the Ilex species of 
holly alone throughout the world; North Amer- 
ica has between 20 and 30 of these. Mr. Den- 
gler suggests that horticulturists not be too 
hasty in importing exotics. He urges that we 
first experiment with those plants we already 
have. These natives are described in detail in a 
section that reads not unlike a racing form. 
For instance: “Monty —a fast growing female 
of compact growth. . . . Mrs. D. D. Hunter—a 
female of good foliage, bright red berries, con- 
sidered excellent selection in the South. 
Knight —a very straight female of distinct up- 
right habit.” ... and so on. As Mr. Dengler com- 
ments, “Plant ecology is an intriguing science 
involving many factors.” 

Finally, holly is a cheerful symbol of Christmas 
and a very integral part of the warm glow that 
attends the holiday season. William Turner, an 
English writer, wrote in 1568 that the word holly 
is believed to be a corruption of the word “holy,” 
although historians differ on the point. It is 
known that in Italy, sprigs of holly were used 
in decorating mangers at Christmas time. All 
these things are described in a book that is as 
cheerful as Christmas itself (see our cover) by 
Harry William Dengler, the man from Holly 
Hollow. The book is going all over the world 
and it is making friends for America wherever it 
goes. And anything that makes friends for 
America in other parts of the world today is 
definitely useful. 
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There’s a boom on in forest land investment, but don’t get taken in 
by too-glib salesmen. Look for the facts and get them from experts 


N recent years, perfectly happy 


Americans who would usually in- 
vest in rental property or small busi- 
nesses or join an investors’ plan are 
asking foresters questions such as, 
“Where can I buy a tree farm?” or 
proudly announcing, <I just bought 
some timber land, so please tell me 


how to grow trees.”’ Few foresters, 
indeed, have been spared attempting 
to explain why they cannot quickly 
answer the question, “How much 
can I pay for an acre of woodland?” 

Such requests, of course, cannot be 
answered without work, personal in- 


1a 


\ 


spection and inventory, local market 
analysis, and possibly the help of 
forest consultants. The very fact 
that they are asked indicates that the 
originators of the queries have not 
been exposed to the enlightening 
experience of wringing a profit from 
timber land. 

Even so, the uninitiated are buy- 
ing in at an amazing rate. At least 
this seems evident from a study of 
one deep-South state, Alabama. The 
change in ownership status is re- 
vealed in a comparison of two U. S. 
Forest Service reports—the 1945 
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“Reappraisal Report,” and the more 
recent “Timber Resources for Amer- 
ica’s Future.” These reports indi- 
cate that small investors are gaining 
title to a whopping portion of Ala- 
bama’s timber land. In the eight 
years between completion of the two 
surveys, land in ownerships under 
5,000 acres in size jumped by 1,478,- 
000 acres. This includes the farm 
woodland acreage increase of 855,000 
acres. If we take out the farmer, we 
still have 623,000 acres bought by 
others in the “5000 acres and under” 
class. This is nearly twice the 329, 
000 acres acquired by Alabama’s pa- 
per mills during the same period— 
a time regarded by many as a period 
of their heavy land acquisition. Ap- 
parently the doctor, lawyer, mer- 
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chant, and chief are earnestly out 
alter the acreage. 

What sparked this growing inter- 
est in investing hard cash in some- 
thing about which people know so 
little? Public agency foresters, con- 
servation foresters, and similar for- 
est management salesmen may be 
partially responsible. Many have de- 
veloped an aptitude for publicizing 
the best in their job of teaching 
landowners the advantages of good 
forest management. A more realistic 
approach may indicate that trees are 
not exactly the “pie in the sky” por- 
trayed by some of our more enthusi- 
astic forestry salesmen. It is indeed 
possible that, in some cases, a dis- 
service has inadvertently been done 
the public because of two conditions: 
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[nvestment Opportunity 


By IVAN R. MARTIN 
Extension Forester 
Auburn, Alabama 


1. Some woodland investors have 
lost money and become dis- 
illusioned because of lack of 
knowledge or experience, par- 
ticularly in the field of market- 
ing forest products. 

2. The more sophisticated inves- 
tors and the technologists in 
related fields of land-use may 
listen to authenticated forest 
profit possibilities with the 
“tongue in cheek’ indulgence 
ordinarily reserved for the very 
young. 

Forestry of 


salesmen cannot, 


course, be given all the credit for the 
boom in forest land investing. As 
we are constantly reminded by econ- 
omists, people have more money and 
more credit. Our attitude is aptly 
described by one real estate salesman 
who states in a popular magazine, 
“The only reason a great many 
American families do not own an 
elephant is because they have never 
been offered an elephant for a dollar 
down and easy monthly payments.” 

Sociologists can point to another 
contributing factor of growing im- 
portance—visible proof of status. 
This is always with us. A farmer 
used to be pretty low on the eco- 
nomic totem pole. But recently a 
two-acre suburban lot has become a 
pretty good symbol, and a 40 or &80- 
acre “country place” is even better 
as the status stakes rise higher. And 
what a handy way to reduce taxable 
income! Just prove a loss on the 
farming operation or deduct these 
costs as necessary in maintaining the 
country place for entertainment of 
business clients. 

What constitutes a good invest- 
ment? People familiar with money 
manipulation have written volumes 
on investing in stocks and_ bonds. 
Perhaps we can benefit from their 
long-time tenure at the top of Amer- 
ica’s preferred investment lists and 
borrow some of their experience. 

Edward A. Merkle, president of 
Madison Fund, Incorporated, has 
listed the following eight rules that 
even the experienced investor in 
stocks and bonds might do well to 
pause and review. Let us look at 
them, in brief, and then see how 
well they can be applied to any in- 
vestment, particularly to trees: 

1) Every investment program must 
fit the needs of the individual. Age, 
size of family, accumulated savings, 
financial commitments for home, 
automobile, and other purposes, life 
insurance programs, time available 
to study investments, and tendencies 
toward being conservative or aggres- 
sive all combine to make each invest- 
ment program unique. 2) Select in- 
vestment with an eye to (a) maxi- 
mum safety, (b) maximum income, 
and (c) growth. 3) Investigate before 
you buy. 4) Evaluate your invest- 
ments. Evaluate both present and 
potential value. Consider the fu- 
ture. 5) Diversify your investments. 
The wisest plan is not to put all 
your money in a single company or 
even a single industry. 6) Follow 
up your investments. Once you have 
invested your money, don't forget 
about it. 7) Do not speculate. Fol- 
lowing hot tips, gambling on short 














FORESTRY DEMANDS 
BROAD EDUCATION 


ODAY’S forester needs more 

than just professional com- 
petence or a technical education, 
Samuel T. Dana, the “elder 
statesman” of the forestry pro- 
fession, stated at Yale University 
last month. 

In addition to technical skill, 
he said, the highly trained for- 
ester must be a biologist, an en- 
gineer, an economist, an admin- 
istrator, and a business man. “It 
is doubtful whether any other 
profession spreads over quite so 
broad a field,” he pointed out. 

Addressing alumni, guests, and 
leading figures of the forestry 
profession on the occasion of the 
Yale University School of For- 
estry’s celebration of its 60th 
year, Dr. Dana urged that a 
broad general education is just 
as necessary for the forest man- 
ager and administrator as knowl- 
edge of technical subjects. 

Dr. Dana, Yale Forestry Class 
of 1907, is Dean Emeritus of the 
School of Natural Resources at 
the University of Michigan and 
is currently Director of the 
Study of Forestry Education un- 
der the auspices of the Society of 
American Foresters. 

Too often, he went on, “We 
hear reports that foresters fail 
more because of personal than 
of professional deficiencies. 
Their thinking is fuzzy, they 
cannot write effective reports, 
and they speak poorly.” 

The reason is that too many 
foresters are weakest in the area 
of the humanities, and it is un- 
fortunate that “such subjects as 
language, literature, personal 
psychology, philosophy and the 
various arts receive little atten- 
tion,” he said. 

To have a broad base in 
teaching foresters, Dr. Dana em- 
phasized that the responsibility 
lies with the teaching. “Every 
course, no matter how technical, 
should be taught so as to en- 
hance the students’. ability to 
think, to communicate, to make 
relevant judgments, to discrim- 
inate among values equally im- 
portant to enlarge his knowledge 
of the natural, social, and per- 
sonal world in which he lives.” 








term market trends, trading stock on 
five or ten per cent market rise, and 
buying penny stocks are all forms of 
speculation. 8) Be patient. 

Merkle’s first rule can obviously 
be applied to any and every invest- 
ment from trees or bonds to small 
businesses. Age, established respon- 
sibilities, available time, extra un- 
used funds, and tendencies toward 
conservatism should control the 
manner in which anyone invests. An 
investment in trees can also be va- 
ried to fit individual needs. 

In the second case, selecting in- 
vestment objectives, we are more 
limited. We must admit that trees 
cannot be classified under “maxi- 
mum safety.” They are not as safe 
as government bonds, for example, 
because of fire, insects, price fluctu- 
ations, tornadoes, and similar haz- 
ards. Tree investments may, how- 
ever, be placed in the “maximum in- 
come” category if carefully managed 
and marketed. On this score trees 
may rate much higher than govern- 
ment bonds and most other securi- 
ties, if investors take advantage of 
rapid returns from young age classes 
and keep stands in these age ranges. 

Now let’s check on the “growth 
stocks” angle. Growth stocks are for 
those who prefer to defer income 
now for a much higher income later. 
They pay less immediate dividends, 
but re-invest in facilities they believe 
will be profitable in the future. If 
correctly deduced both stock value 
and dividends will grow rapidly. 
Chemicals, electronics, and nucle- 
onics are such industries. This is 
essentially the same category in 
which we can place tree investments. 
The woodland owner re-invests his 
wood growth year after year in ex- 
pectance of marketing a valuable 
product in later years. If- he has 
properly planned and managed, and 
has a bit of luck in regard to natu- 
ral hazards, he can eventually reap 
a nice profit. 

Investigate. Here is where the in- 
vestor is usually at a loss when he 
searches for a good buy in timber 
land. Assuming that timber return 
is the objective and disregarding 
changes in land values based on 
proximity to towns or similar value 
modifiers, he too often buys a pig in 
a poke. Land titles are tricky, too, 
and land descriptions are often very 
hazy. More than one unfortunate 
soul has purchased land only to learn 
that he is one of several who hold a 
title to the same property. Land 
lines sometimes zig where a surveyor 
says they should zag. 

The investor’s safest approach is 





through a registered forest consult. 
ant, if available, or a consultant who 
is a graduate of an accredited {or- 
estry school «ad who has references 
from people the investor knows per- 
sonally. Often the services of a for. 
est consultant, surveyor, lawyer, and 
title abstractor may all be required 
before even a small land purchase is 
completed. And title insurance is 
available. As in other investments— 
before investing—investigate. 

Evaluate your investments. Evalu- 
ate both present and potential val- 
ues, and consider the future. Land 
supporting a stand of young trees too 
small for fence posts now might be 
the best bet if the price is right. On 
the other hand, inaccessible acres 
completely covered with scrub (re. 
quiring expensive eradication prior 
to planting) might almost be a lia- 
bility if accepted as a gift. 

Diversify. As in stocks and bonds, 
it is pretty sound thinking not to 
have all your trees in one patch. 
Large companies can benefit in many 
ways such as lower administrative, 
fire suppression, management, and 
harvesting costs by blocking in their 
land. Small owners seldom accumu- 
late sufficient acreage to gain these 
same benefits. They, conversely, can 
benefit by spreading the risk of fire, 
insect attack, tornado and wind dam- 
age, hail and ice damage over a sev- 
eral-county area. Since stumpage 
prices paid small landowners vary 
only slightly in regard to total quan- 
tity available for sale, the benefits of 
buying several small, scattered tracts 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Follow up your investments. Con- 
stant range riding is not necessary, 
of course, but many thousands of 
board feet of standing timber disap- 
pear annually. Some slick operators 
have been known to quietly log off 
forty acres or more without the own- 
er’s knowledge, approval, or benefit. 
Even closely-watched national forests 
may be victimized. Cutting over the 
line a few feet or a few hundred feet 
frequently occurs by accident and 
occasionally by design. Frequent 
walks or rides over the forest prop- 
erty, a check of access roads for signs 
of unauthorized truck passage, and 
development of friendly relation- 
ships with farmers living near the 
area can keep the investor pretty 
well posted on this situation. 

Do not speculate. Strangely, this 
also applies to managing forest prop- 
erties. Successful owners plant rec- 
ommended species from local or 
nearby nurseries—not some beauti- 
ful species seen on a trip and ordered 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Bob Kern opens one end of the cylin- 
der and shakes out the Christmas tree 


EMBERS of The American 

Forestry Association in conven- 
tion at Gulfport, Mississippi were 
fascinated last month when one of 
the speakers on the program walked 
onto the platform with a long, cy- 
lindrical object in tow that could 
have been almost anything from a 
rocket to a collar for a giraffe. 

The speaker, Bob Kern of the 
Bob Kern Tree Farms, admitted that 
he had experienced some difficulty 
toting his cylinder from Rochester, 
Indiana to Gulfport, Mississippi on 
planes. Several officials insisted on 
examining the object most carefully. 

Opening up one end of the cyl- 
inder, Kern then proceeded to shake 
out as pretty a Christmas tree as one 
ever saw. A few pats here and there 
—much like a woman giving a party 
dress the finishing touches in front 
of a mirror—were all that was re- 
quired to fluff out the branches, all 
of which were in perfect condition 
with no ends broken or dangling. 

Mr. Kern, one of the most enter- 
prising young Christmas tree farmers 
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in the nation, said he had brought 
the cylinder to show AFA members 
the possibilities inherent in pack- 
aging Christmas trees—a proposition 
that would deliver the tree direct to 
the consumer in perfect condition. 
In addition to the cardboard cyl- 
inder, he has also experimented with 
a paper bag with a window in it. 
The cost of the trees in both cases, 
of course, would be more—as much 
as 60 cents more in the case of the 
cardboard container, but if beauty 
and perfection mean anything, Mr. 
Kern thinks it might be worth it. 
And several lady members of AFA 
promptly agreed with him. 

Drawbacks to packaging Christmas 
trees like cereal or frozen foods? 
There are several, Mr. Kern admits. 
For one thing, some people object to 
not being able to select their tree 
personally and see it displayed be- 
fore them. On the other hand, a 
packaged tree is easier to load into 
a car or station wagon and isn’t as 
messy, he added. 

The possibility of 








packaging 





Kern has also experimented with wrap- 
ping trees in paper bags with windows 


Christmas trees is just one of the 
many interests of Christmas tree 
grower Kern. He started planting 
Christmas trees on a big scale in the 
Indiana corn belt right after the war. 
“I started simply because I like to 
plant trees, and I have been doing it 
ever since,” Mr. Kern says. “I also 
started with a lack of information 
that was astounding.” 

Apparently, he soon caught up on 
his lack of information. The late 
Professor Josh Cope of New York 
was one of the principal benefactors 
in this respect, and Kern has since 
become one of the most successful 
grower-salesmen in the country. 

Secrets of his success? ‘For one 
thing, always remember that good 
seed is cheap at any price,” Kern 
says. “You just can’t depend on get- 
ting good trees unless you use good 
seed, certified seed. And it’s just 
like buying a good dog. You pay for 
what you get in the way of breeding 
and everything else.” 

Another secret? “Shear the trees 

(Turn to page 63) 


Farmer Jones} 


ARMERS can make money out of 

Christmas trees. Philip H. Jones, 
Jr., does. He tells you that other 
farmers can do likewise. There’s just 
one catch: you have to work at it. 

“You have to treat Christmas trees 
like any other crop and work with 
them the year around,” Jones ex- 
plained. ‘““There seems to be an im- 
pression floating around that you 
can plant Christmas trees, wait four 
or five years, harvest a crop, and 
make a pile of easy money. Well, 
you can’t do it that way any more 
than you can do it that way with 
corn, wheat, potatoes, cotton, fruit, 
or any other crop. Grow your 
Christmas trees on the right site, 
treat them as you would a cultivated 
crop, and you'll make a _ profitable 


Mr. Jones, left, and Soil Conservation Service technician Albert E. Newby inspect 
seed-grown Scotch pine put out in spring. Oats cover crop will be used as mulch. 


These 6-month-old Norway spruce trees, 
seeded in the nursery, are protected 
by “spent” (used) tobacco shade cloth. 
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harvest of top quality. You'll get the 
best trees and you'll get them one or 
two vears earlier than the fellow who 
just plants and then neglects his tree 
crop while he waits for a golden har- 
vest. 

Jones speaks from long experience. 
On his 300-acre farm in the Fairfield 
County Soil Conservation District 
near Shelton, Connecticut, he has 
100,000 Christmas trees growing on 
100 acres and another 100,000 trees 
coming along in nurseries. He com- 
bines his tree business with dairying. 

Jones sells the trees at retail on 
the farm. People come from scores 
of miles around to buy the trees 
during the Christmas season. He has 
a parking area next to his home for 
his customers’ convenience. You se- 


Mr. Jones marks a Scotch pine tree for 
the Christmas harvest. He sells them 
near Shelton. 


at retail from his farm 





By LESTER FOX 


lect your tree from a pre-cut supply, 
or you may go out in the plantations 
and cut your own. He will lend you 
a saw. 

Last year Jones sold 2,500 Christ- 
mas trees, and he expects to top that 
figure this year. The price is 70 cents 
a foot. Except for table-top models, 
the minimum size is four feet. To 
avoid the need of having coins of all 
denominations on hand for making 
change, Jones rounds out prices to 
quarter dollars. At 70 cents a foot, 
for example, a 7-foot tree would 
come to $4.90, but he charges $4.75. 
Perfect specimens of super quality 
bring a premium price; table-top 
trees cost /9 cents. 





For several years Jones has run 
small advertisements in several coun- 
ly newspapers just before the Christ- 
mas season. He believes in salesman- 
ship or showmanship, too. Beside 
the parking area, he has provided 
two marked poles against which cus- 
tomers can measure the size and see 
the cost of the trees. It’s all self-serv- 
ice. Alter you've selected a tree, you 
pay at a cashier’s booth. You can get 
information there, too. 

Customers are invited to bring 
their children, who are entertained 
by a painting of a train on the side 
of a barn. It is labeled ‘““Tree Farm 
Special,” and its cars are loaded with 
Christmas trees. Biggest thrill for 
the youngsters, though, is a con- 

(Turn to page 43) 








Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee chats with panel members. 
Farmers of America; Gerald Moore, 4-H Clubs of America; Tommy Weaver, Boy Scouts of U.S. 
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ISELY managing our great her- 

itage of natural resources was 
seen as the major challenge facing 
today’s youth by three representa- 
tives of American youth organiza- 
tions during a panel discussion at 
AFA’s annual meeting. The panel, 
moderated by Mrs. Katharine Jack- 
son Lee, was composed of Explorer 
Scout Tommy Weaver, of Laurel, 
Mississippi; Crawford Welch olf 
Grove Hill, Alabama, representing 
Future Farmers of America; and 
Gerald Moore of Enterprise, Missis- 
sippi, representing the 4-H Clubs of 
America. 

“As the youth of today examine 
their heritage, we can see that Na- 
ture is man’s best friend,” Tommy 
Weaver told the group. “We don’t 
want to live in “The Never, Never 
Land’ of Peter Pan, with the idea 
that our resources are inexhaustible. 
We want to realize that the resources 
were not put here for our pleasure 
alone.” 

Tommy cited the widespread con- 
servation activities of Boy Scouts as 
evidence that youth is aware of its 
challenge. They have planted mil- 
lions of seedlings, enrolled as Junior 
Forest Rangers, fought forest fires, 
disseminated fire prevention infor- 
mation, given talks on conservation, 
built exhibits, and showed films. Be- 
cause of these practical efforts to pro- 


From left: Crawford Welch, Future 


tect our natural resources, the Na 
tional Council of Boy Scouts received 
a $50,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to support a_five-yeat 
conservation education program. 
“Our Scout Jamborees first begat 
to put great emphasis on conserva 
tion in 1953,” Tommy explained: 
“It was my privilege to attend thé 
Jubilee Jamboree in  Coloradé 
Springs last July. Here, on some ® 
acres, more than 100 representative 
of 22 private, state, and federal com 
servation groups set up a series Of 
Conservation Instruction Stations de 
signed to teach the 56,000 boys and 
leaders there the more important 
fundamentals.” 
During the past five years in Mis§ 
sissippi, Tommy reported, the Boy 
Scouts and Explorers have, through] 
the co-operation of hundreds of vok 
unteers from all phases of conserva 
tion, earned 500 Soil and Watef 
Merit Badges, 664 Wildlife Manage 
ment Merit Badges, 1,284 Forestry 
Merit Badges, and 736 Nature Mer 
it Badges. As a result of camporees 
and merit badge projects, 3,075 boys 
have planted thousands of seedlings 
hundreds of cover crops for soil and 
water conservation, and many acres} 
of plants for wildlife food. 
Conservation activities also play} 
an important part in the program of 
(Turn to page 46) 
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A Congressman Takes to 


HiS summer my tamily and J 
T i¢ a cross-COUNTLrY camping 
tri] the United States which we 
fou to be an unforgettable experi- 


emotional in its) im 
is difhcult to write about it 


en ihiost 
pat lt 
without becoming lyrical, but I shall 
try ork off the emotions and the 
lvrik i this Ltoreword. Then Ill get 
dow o business in mv recommen 
dati 

O is a tairly large family made 
up ol five children (4 girls and a 
boy) tanging in ages from 18 to 7 
Wh my wile, Beth, and I first 
thought of the trip, we were both 
concerned at the thought of the long 
tiring davs involved in moving this 
crowd across the country and back 
In 1955 we had taken three children 
camping in the Superior National 


By JOSEPH W. BARR 


4 Represe ntative, Indiana 


Forest in Minnesota, and the idea 
occurred to us that camping might 
prove an interesting and challenging 
way to cross the country and would 
offer an outlet for the pent-up ener 
gies of five children cooped up in 
a ¢€at. 

With this in mind I mentioned 
the subject to officials of the Forest 
Service, who enthusiastically agreed 
to help. They worked out a tenta 
tive route which we later checked 
out with Dr. Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service. Dr. M« 
Ardle said we were trying to covet 
too much in a short time. 
right, and fortunately we 


(He was 
changed 


the Woods 


our plans.) In return tor this help I 
promised to submit a report to the 
Honorable George M. Grant, Chai 
man of the Subcommittee on For 
estry of the House Committee on Ag 
riculture, with 


tions as to how the 


recommenda 
Forest. Service 
could best meet the amazing increase 


SOTLIE 


in the numbers of family campers in 
this country, 

With the advice of the Ford Mo 
tor Company, various camping en 
thusiasts, and the Forest Service peo 
ple, we put together oul camping 
gear and took off. Beth and the chil 
dren left Washington on the 29th of 
June, but because the Congress ran 
later than anyone had guessed, | had 
to fly out to join them in’ Rocky 
Mountain National Park in Colo 
rado on the 4th of July 


Congressman Joseph W. Barr of Indiana with his wife and five children enjoyed a memorable vacation 
last summer camping on the national forests while gathering material for report on camping facilities 





fortably housed this active family during their visits to several national forests. 


This was the start of a magnif. 
cent experience. It is not difficult to 
understand why American families 
are clamoring to go camping. Most 
of our people live in urban or sub. 
urban surroundings, and our ties 
with the woods, streams, and moun. 
tains are tenuous at best. It is no 
wonder that families such as ours are 
so thrilled by a camping experience, 

Can you imagine turning off a 
burning Nevada desert to drive up 
a canyon into the Humboldt Na. 
tional Forest and finding a campsite 
beside a small stream that winds 
through a flower-strewn meadow? 
Can you imagine the wide-eyed ex. 
citement of a small boy who rushes 
back to a campsite high in the Big. 
horn Mountains to report a herd of 
deer peacefully grazing up the draw? 
Can you imagine huddling around a 
campfire helping little girls toast 


Assisted by Forest Service personnel, Congressman Barr inspected many national forests. He reported that supplying adequate 


camping facilities is a problem of first importance and suggested that a yearly stamp be sold to help meet cost of facilities, 
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Every member of the Barr family was organized into a helpful and productive team. 
Even the youngest members were recruited to blow up or deflate air mattresses. 


marshmallows, with a small gale 
driving the waves of the Pacific on- 
to a beach nearby? These are experi- 
ences that come only rarely in any 
lifetime, but they explain why the 
American people want to camp. 

Money is unquestionably another 
factor. Our 14-year-old daughter, 
Cherry, kept an accurate budget of 
our expenses. We rarely spent over 
$25 a day for food and gas while 
camping, but we could get up to 
$100 a day, without trying, on the 
few occasions that we lived and ate 
in more conventional surroundings. 

“Togetherness” is probably an- 
other factor. Sometimes it can get to 
be almost an epithet in the city when 
children often seem to be always un- 
derfoot. On a camping trip it is easy 
to organize every member of the 
family into a productive and helpful 
part of the team. Even the smallest 
child can help—there are always air 
mattresses to be blown up or de- 
flated. 


Add up all these factors, consider 
our increasing trend toward urban 
living, check the continuing growth 
of our population, and it is obvious 
that the United States has a camp- 
ing problem on its hands. My re- 
marks will be concerned with the 
national forests, but I personally ac- 
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Supt. Howard C. Lee, Black Hills Nat’l 


Forest, (1.) inspects facilities with Barr 


quired an experience to help me 
with my job in Congress. We saw « 
lot of the United States and got a lot 
of its good earth on us, and in the 
process we all got the feel of this 
great country. I had seen most of it 
at one time or another, but never 
before had I had the chance to live 
so close to it. There is no better way 
to understand it. 


Recommendations 


My recommendations will cover 
three areas—access roads, develop- 
ment of campsites, and finances 
(money). 


I. Access Roads 


When you get right down to it, 
the national forests are probably in 
a unique position to provide the 
campsites that the country wants. 
They have one great advantage over 
the national and state park systems. 
They have the land — 181,000,000 
acres of it-—but all too often the 
questions arises, how do you get to 
it? A pattern seems to have devel- 
oped whereby the main roads go 
through areas in private hands. Na- 
tional forest lands start back from 
the road anywhere from a half-mile 
to five miles. The Forest Service 

(Turn to page 51) 
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Pageant Finale in salute to 85 years of AFA history—Oldest member J. P. Kenney 
(left) and youngest member Dicky Joe Ladner view seal after candle for future is lit 





HE need for a greater effort on 

the part of AFA in pressing for 
needed forestry legislation and in ed- 
ucating members of Congress on the 
importance of forest conservation 
was stressed on October 16 by Sen- 
ator John C. Stennis of Mississippi, 
in the keynote address at the 85th 
Annual Meeting of the association 
at Gulfport, Mississippi. 

On the previous day Senator 
Stennis had assisted in the dedica- 
tion of the new Southern Forest Ex. 
periment Station at Gulfport, one of 
several such stations Senator Stennis 
has helped to make possible through 
his work in the Senate, where he has 
become known as “Mr. Forest Re. 
search.” In dedicating the new lab, 
Chief R. E. McArdle of the Forest 
Service said that nearly all he had 
been doing all year was going around 
the country dedicating forest labora- 
tories Senator Stennis had worked 
for. 

In following a dramatic pageant 
at the AFA meeting which paid 
tribute to the association’s contribu- 
tions over 85 years, Senator Stennis 
said that he too wished to pay tri- 
bute to AFA’s long and honorable 
history. At the same time, he ex- 
pressed the belief that the associa- 


Stenn 


Pageant director Bill Bergoffen gives 
choral group last minute instructions 
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Annual Meeting pictures by Vince Finnigan 


tion should take a more militant 
stance on the Hill in pressing for 
programs that are known to be in 
the public interest. 

A special need exists to educate 
members of Congress, especially new 
incoming members, on the import- 
ance of stable forest programs, the 
Senator said. He added that this 
has to be a constant and continu- 
ing thing, pointing to the fact that 
he, too, had to be educated as to the 
importance of forestry when he first 
took public office. 

Senator Stennis, who now takes a 
yearly trip through forest installa- 
tions in his region, recalled how 
foresters and other conservationists 
had to do a lot of hard work in 
persuading him to make his first 
forestry trip in the South. Many 
members of both houses of Congress 
have yet to take their first trip, he 
added significantly. 

“Of course, I know that ‘lobby- 
ing’ is supposed to be a bad word,” 
Senator Stennis said. “I also know 
that intelligent, wise forestry pro- 
grams, these conservation programs, 
are of vital importance to the very 
future of our nation. And if we 


are to have continuing and ever-ex- _—gpirit of forest research is portrayed “Town Crier” Pomeroy reads Nation- 
panding programs, it is up to re- by Sidney Mellette in salute to the AFA al Forest Products Week proclamation 


Calls for More Militant AFA 


Stronger AFA legislative program on Capitol Hill urged by Senator. Need to press for forest programs 








and education of new members cited. Pointing to looming economic struggles with Communist bloc, 
Senator says trees will be great renewable resource long after other resources a-e exhausted. While 
pleased with forestry advance, T. R. would have been alarmed by increasing flabbiness of Americans, 


grandson tells AFA. President Don Johnston cites need for harder work by forest conservationists 
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85th Annual Meeting 


At dedication: Dr. McArdle (1.), Prof. Eino Saari, Finland, Herman Bagenstoss, FFA 


sponsible and highly-regarded or. 
ganizations such as The American 
Forestry Association to make sure 
the forestry story is told and retold to 
every incoming Congressman and 
Senator.” 

Threat Is Economic 

In short, the forest conservation 
job won’t continue on schedule if 
old line organizations abdicate their 
legislative responsibilities, he ind. 
icated. 

Speaking of his travels abroad, 
Senator Stennis said he does not 
believe that the Communist bloc will 
risk attacking the United States by 
force, as our armed strength is too 
strong a deterrent. But the Soviet 
bloc is mounting a most determined 
economic offensive against us, and 
this attack will go on for a long 
time, he declared. In the coming 
battle for markets and economic 
power, the value of sound resource 


Southern forestry leaders—Judge Harley Langdale Sr., Robt. Newton, Bill Oettmeier, Harley Langdale, Jr. 
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programs is self evident. 

In another address, Kermit Roo- 
sevelt, vice president of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation and a grandson of 
the famous “T.R.,” described the 
safari he took this year in retracing 
the famous African trip of his 
grandfather a number of years ago. 
In general, Mr. Roosevelt presented 
a rather gloomy picture of the 
future of wildlife in Africa unless 
some very determined steps are taken 
to preserve a most valuable re- 
source. Africa, once the home of 
teeming millions of animals and 
birds, is not what it used to be in 
this respect, and even the perman- 
ence of some existing preserves ap- 
pears to be in doubt. 

In commenting on the question, 
“What would T.R. have thought of 
conservation today?” Mr. Roosevelt 
quoted from an AMERICAN ForeEsTs 
interview with Governor Sherman 
Adams, former assistant to the Presi- 
dent, published in August, 1958, 
which Mr. Roosevelt said summed 
the matter up very well. At that 
time, Gov. Adams said, “Yes, he 
[T.R.] would be pleased. He would 
be pleased by the widening interest 
in conservation and its acceptance 
by millions of people. In his day, 
conservation was a new concept. 
Today that concept has a national 
acceptance that goes far beyond the 
idealism expressed by a few in his 
day. This would be a great source 
of satisfaction to him. However, 
T.R. would be concerned, as we all 


are, by the inroads our expanding 
economy is making on natural re- 
sources. At the same time, I think 
he would be pleased by the presence 
of so many able leaders who are 
devoting their energies to finding 
better solutions than we have come 
up with thus far regarding such 
questions as depleted forests and 
wildlife, water shortages, and drain 
on other resources.” 

Amplifying these comments, Mr. 
Roosevelt said that his grandfather 
had always had a special place in 
his heart for forestry and recalled 
that he had addressed the 1905 
American Forest Congress of the as- 
sociation. “T.R. would have been 
tremendously and favorably im- 
pressed by the rapid growth of for- 
estry and the forestry profession,” he 
said. ‘Moreover, in his day he was 
challenging the forestry industry to 
take hold and support forestry, and 
it has taken hold and it has sup- 
ported forestry. Equally impressive 
have been the gains in forestry re- 
search, and he would have been im- 
pressed by that also.” 

T.R. would also have welcomed 
the tremendous public interest in 
national parks, Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinued, “although I believe grand- 
father would have been a little sad 
at the small number of people who 
really stretch their legs and walk 
into these areas.” 


All Out “Wise-User” 
T.R. believed in the wise use of 


Part of the crowd including AFA visitors at dedication of Southern Forest Experiment 
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Station. Campaign by Forest Farmers Association and other groups made lab a reality 














resources, and this included use of 
the legs in enjoying wild places that 
are not fully accessible by any other 
means. Our failure to walk more, 
to rough it more, has, in the opin- 
ion of many, resulted in a certain 
“flabbiness” on the part of thous- 
ands of Americans, and President 
Roosevelt would have been unhappy 
over this development, the speaker 
said. T.R. believed in both mental 
and physical fitness, and he believed 
further that these attributes are also 
national resources and fully as im- 
portant as trees, water, or wildlife. 
“I think that you people here prob- 
ably believe that too,” Mr. Roo- 
sevelt concluded, ‘“‘and that we, like 
T.R., should try to encourage that 
particular kind of use.” 

Speaking of physical fitness and 
more hard work, President Don P. 
Johnston of The American Forestry 
Association urged that forest con- 
servationists prepare to work harder 


Philip A. Briegleb, of Forest Service, will 
direct activities of new triple threat lab 
























and with greater determination in 
the effort to meet Soviet threats 
from without and inflation threats 


from within. Which of the two 
threats is the more serious to our 
way of life is difficult to say, Presi- 
dent Johnston said. 

Mr. Johnston also urged that 
forest conservationists continue to 
stress “‘first things first” in their pro- 
grams and reminded his audience 
that just one year ago, Vice President 
E.P. Stamm, upon his return from 
Russia, had told members that the 
potential sustained yield timber cut 
in the Soviet Union is presently 
about three times that of the United 
States. Americans can begin to 
close this gap if they choose to do 
so, but it will take great fortitude 


and determination, Mr. Johnston 
believes. 

In a forthright address in which 
he extolled such homely virtues as 
“hard work” as the answer to many 
existing problems, President John- 
ston urged that present efforts be 
redoubled, and that, moreover, we 
should not expect to have more and 
more money handed to us on a 
silver platter if we are to maintain 
our defense posture in the world 
and remain strong. Part of the an- 
swer to many problems, he in- 
dicated, was harder work and the 
use of more brain power and in- 
genuity. If we continue to em- 
phasize “first things first” in our 
forest programs, the other multiple 
uses will make commensurate gains, 
he concluded. 


STENNIS LAUDS AFA RECORD 


“You can be proud of AFA’s lead- 
ership in adopting a progressive and 
sound program for American for- 
estry,” U. S. Senator John Stennis 
told the annual meeting in his key- 
note address. However, he said, 
“You men and women of AFA in the 
next ten years will have a chance to 
influence the progress of forestry 
more than have the members of your 
organization in all 85 years of its 
history up until now. This is an ex- 
citing opportunity, a_ significant 
challenge. 

“In your work, you will continue 
to have the co-operation of the U. S. 
Forest Service. . . . Your influence 
can lead to a more widespread un- 
derstanding of the importance of in- 
tensive multiple use of our forests, 
and a fuller recognition of the stake 
all of us have in multiple use man- 
agement. Achieve this goal, and you 
will insure that our forests will pro- 
vide a fuller share than ever before 
of their goodness and bounty for 
our people and our way of life.” 

Is there any doubt at all that we 
can satisfy the mounting demands 
for products and services from 
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limited and even dwindling forest 
acreage in the future? Senator Sten- 
nis thinks not, if we get at the needed 
forestry job soon enough and get it 
done. “This is a job,” he continued, 
“that will take the combined efforts 
—in a common and co-ordinated 
cause—of forest industries, public 
agencies, and organizations such as 
your own American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. It will require an intensity 
of management and use which most 
of us have not fully considered until 
now.” 


Jobs to be Done 


Senator Stennis then outlined a 
program to meet future demands: 
plant more trees; do a better job of 
protecting our forests against insects 
and disease; apply better manage- 
ment practices, thereby avoiding pre- 
mature and wasteful cutting of 
young stands; give more than lip 
service to forest watershed manage- 
ment by practicing adequate water 
conservation measures; improve live- 
stock grazing practices—especially on 
western ranges where soil deteriora- 
tion has advanced; take care of our 


1—In a salute to the crusading spirit of 
Southern Forestry Associations, AFA on 
October 17 lined up one of its largest 
head tables in history. Honored were 
officials of the Alabama Forest Products, 
American Turpentine Farmers, Florida 
Forestry, Forest Farmers, Georgia For- 
estry, Louisiana Forestry, Mississippi 
Forestry, North Carolina Forestry, South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation, Texas For- 
estry Associations and Virginia Forests, 
Incorporated. R. Vance Miles of Ala- 
bama served as toastmaster, and an ad- 
dress by Karl R. Bendetsen, president of 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany was read by Forester Arthur Nel- 
son (see page 55). Later guests danced 
to music of Celestin’s Original Dixie- 
land Band. The salute to southern for- 
estry and southern forest leaders, long 
overdue in the opinion of AFA leaders, 
paid tribute to the drive of these leaders 
in promoting the first Southern Forest 
Fire Prevention Conference, the con- 
tinuing effort to boost forest manage- 
ment practices throughout the South, 
and recent impetus given to forest re- 
search. It is largely due to the efforts 
of these groups that the South is becom- 
ing the “Forestry Capital” of the nation. 


2 —District Attorney J. Boyce Holleman, 
Wiggins, Miss., updated fire situation 


3 —Phil Frankfort, president of South- 
ern Pine Association (1.) and Jim Files, 
the new director of “Forestry Bank” 


4 —Voit Gilmore, of North Carolina, 
now on expedition to South Pole, urged 
preservation of our wilderness areas 


5 —Kermit Roosevelt (1.) who described 
T.R.’s safari to Africa, seated with Dean 
Geo. A. Garratt, of Yale Forestry School 


6 —A. D. Aldrich, Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, described 
the new horizons for outdoor recreation 
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Greater support for more forest research is discussed by Senator Stennis (1.), Chief 
Forester Kenneth Pomeroy, and AFA Executive Vice President Fred Hornaday. 
Trees will be growing crop long after other resources are exhausted, Stennis declared 


fish and wildlife, and provide an ade- 
quate habitat for wildlife; and, final- 
ly, we must realize the growing rec- 
reation problem everywhere and 
move to supply those facilities avail- 
able only in our forests. 

“It will mean that every acre of 
forestland must be put to work at a 
peak level,” Senator Stennis said. “Of 
course, some areas will still be set 
aside for special uses. But the bulk 
of our forest land must be dedicated 
to and developed for the production 


Quartet of southern forestry queens added pulchritude to AFA meeting. 
Beverly A. Holcombe, Miss Georgia Forestry; Sharon Romero, Miss Texas; Glenda A. Rawls, Miss Ark- 
ansas; and Ann Burnham, Miss Mississippi. These sout 
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of as many goods and services for 
ourselves and our fellow Americans, 
in this generation and beyond, as 
our greatest knowledge and skill will 
permit.” 

The Senator said that he had 
viewed the problems of American 
forestry from coast to coast and 
had become convinced of this im- 
portant fact: “The intensity in de- 
velopment and use of our forests I 
am predicting will require a body of 
knowledge we do not yet possess. 








But, here, too, with prompt, con- 
centrated effort and systematic study, 
1 am confident we will have the 
knowledge to get the job done. We 
are certain to benefit, in a tangible 
and positive way, from this scientific 
research.” 

Senator Stennis spoke at greater 
length on the necessity for scientific 
research the previous day in Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, at the dedication 
of the Forest Genetics Laboratory. 
“The opportunities to advance south- 
ern forestry through genetic research 
and associated forest insect and dis- 
ease studies are tremendous,” he de- 
clared. Since foresters estimate that 
half of the nation’s future timber 
needs must come from the South, 
Senator Stennis said, “We can meet 
the challenge of the future only by 
using all our knowledge and skill to 
improve and increase timber pro- 
duction—on the twin bases of quality 
and quantity.” 

“Super Tree” 

He told the group that a basic dis- 
covery has been made: the identifica- 
tion of a “super tree” in Mississippi. 
“Through applied genetics we are 
rapidly moving ahead in the culti- 
vation of this new type,” he said. 
“We can breed even faster-growing 
trees, trees more resistant to the 
ravages of insects and disease, trees 
of superior wood quality. These op- 
portunities lie ahead of us.” 

In describing the research under- 
way at Gulfport during its few years 


hern belles were a big hit with the AFA visitors 
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of existence, Senator Stennis said, 
“One ol the most important accom- 
plishments thus far is the demonstra- 
tion that some hybrid trees are re- 
sistant to fusiform rust. As you know, 
this is the disease which causes so 
much loss in young stands, partic- 
ularly slash pine. Hybrids resulting 
from crossing shortleaf pine with 
slash or loblolly pine are resistant 
to the disease. Of equal significance 
is the identification of a few slash 
pines which themselves seem to be 
resistant. 
“This vital 
speeded by 


research has been 
techniques developed 





Panel Moderator G. Lock Paret, of 


the Louisiana Forestry Association 


Toastmaster R. Vance Miles, vice- 
president, Gulf States Paper Co. 


here by forest pathologists, permit- 
ting them to identify rust infections 
at an early age,” he continued. 
“Thus, whether or not a tree is re- 
sistant can now be determined in the 
greenhouse and laboratory without 
the need for growing the tree in the 
woods, saving years of research 
time.” 

Forest genetics studies prove that 
we can grow better wood, he said. 
For example, we know that certain 





Philip E, Frankfort, of the South- 


ern Pine Association (See page 61) 


Frank Heyward, Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp., Bogalusa, La. (See page 59) 











tree form aspects, like crookedness 
or size of branches, are inherited, 
and that geneticists have good rea- 
son to believe that the quality of 
wood inside the tree is also inherited. 
“Thus it seems reasonable to pre- 
dict,” he said, “that our trees of the 
future will have much denser and 
heavier wood, with less defects—bet- 
ter for structural timber or for big- 
ger pulp yields.” 


Protect What We Grow 


Increased production per acre in 
our southern forests will come also 


(Turn to page 52) 








William Maughan, North Carolina 


Forestry Association (See page 62) 






Arthur Nelson, Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company (See page 55) 


Mississippi 
Drives 
for 
Billion Dollar 
FOREST 
INDUSTRY 









The infinite variety presented by a wagon ride through a Missisipj 
bottomlands hardwood forest was something new for AFA members. 7 
Farmer Argie Stewart directs cavaleade — just behind tractor drive 
State plan to bring six million a 
| ere by the reception The 
American Forestry Association re- 
ceived in Mississippi at its 85th An- 
nual Meeting, the people of that 
state do not intend to take a back 
seat to anybody when it comes to 


small woodland acres into 


forest management fold 


outlined by leaders. Program rapid improvement of its 17,225,000 
acres of forest land. This represents 
would supplement work of ACP about 57 per cent of the land area 
of the state and is evenly divided be- 
tween pine and a wealth of hard- 

and Tree Farms. State leaders F 


wood types. Also, there are growing 
indications that both types are being 
increasingly cherished by landowners 
although pine, of course—particular- 


snort in derision at charges 


of “‘socialism’’—say they have a ly slash pine—is still forest king of 
the Gulf area. One sees it growing 
rendezvous with forestry destiny. everywnere. = 
Mississippi, which already leads the 
. nation in its number of Tree Farms 
Forest-conscious state shows stepped 


(2,522 with 2,708,000 acres under 
management) , is now pressing to de- 
velop a one billion dollar forest in- 
dustry in the state—an effort that 


up management of both pines and 


hardwoods to touring AFA. Brass will involve bringing more than 
6,000,000 idle acres under intensive 

band. free feed. and display of forest management. 
. , > How will the state achieve this de- 
— products greets AFA at sired goal? First and foremost is the 


contagious enthusiasm of more and 
more southerners for trees and tree 
growing, which enthusiasm seems to 
be more pronounced on each AFA 
southern visit. One encounters this 
attitude all over the South today, 


Picayune “Rest Stop.” 
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Lunch in a pine cathedral at Crown-Zellerbach’s Bogalusa forest. 


This is the largest hand-planted 


not only in Mississippi. How can 


one tell? It’s the way Tree Farmer 
Argie T. Stewart, of the Pearl River 
bottoms of Mississippi, talks about 
his hardwoods and what they have 
meant to him. It’s the way a Grey- 
hound bus driver, one W. G. Vickers, 
points out the forestry headquarters 
at Tallahassee, Florida, and describes 
every forestry operation enroute to 
lampa. It’s Forester Bill Callehan 
of the St. Regis Paper Company, 
proudly pointing to the 27,000 acres 
of pine he manages in Pearl River 
County, Mississippi, as your AFA 
bus on tour sees the sights. The same 
is true of Forester Joe Corley, of the 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, when 
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pine plantation in the world. 





he points to his 40,000 acres on 
Route 53 in Harrison County. Again, 
it was demonstrated by the citizens 
of Picayune, Mississippi who turned 
out their brass band to greet AFA 
and staged a forest products display 
in the high school gym. 

These are all unmistakable signs 
that the thought-molders in govern- 
ment, in industry and communica- 
lions, are getting through to more 
and more people in selling the im- 
portance of forestry as one of the 
primary economic bulwarks of the 
entire region. In Mississippi, this 
campaign is being spearheaded by 
men like Governor Ross R. Barnett, 
Senator John Stennis, State Forester 


Magic of hardwoods was explained 
by John A. Putnam (Mr. Southern 
Hardwoods) for visiting members 




















Mississippi’s Jim Files (r.) explains fine 
points of his state’s bold Forestry Bank 
plan to AFA Vice President Hornaday 


Cliff Marlin, the Mississippi Forestry 
Association’s John Squires, and many 
others. In view of this effort it is 
little wonder that visiting foresters 
from abroad like Eino Saari, Fin- 
land, tell a person, a little enviously, 
that the South “is a forester’s dream- 
world—a fabulous area where for- 
esters of the future are going to 
make their fondest dreams come 
true.” 
Fire Threat Continues 

This from Mr. Saari, the president 
of the Third World Forestry Con- 
gress and admittedly one of the few 


forestry statesmen in the world, is 
praise indeed. Only two clouds today 
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Crack high school band (Tournament of Reses and Macy’s 
Christmas Parade) greets touring AFA at Picayune, Miss. 








appear on the South’s forestry hori- 
zon. The first is bringing the so- 
called small woodlands into the for- 
estry orbit, and Mississippi now indi- 
cates that it intends to do this on a 
big scale. The second is the con- 
tinuing fire hazard. The southern 
fire record since the first Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
has shown improvement. Also the 
South has been blessed by a helping 
hand from the best fire fighter of 
them all—rain. But droughts have 
occurred before and droughts will 
occur again, and many business men 
continue uneasy over the fact that 
the number of incendiary “sets” 
continues about on the same level as 
previously. While the fire record as 
reported at Gulfport by District At- 
torney J. Boyce Holleman of Wig- 
gins, Mississippi is encouraging, one 
suspects that the South -is not yet 
over the hump on the suppression 
of incendiarism. Most of the trouble 
will probably be over in another 
decade as educational advance con- 
tinues. But a lot can happen in a 
decade, and some wonder if southern 
leaders wouldn’t be well-advised to 
recruit and support a southern “‘fly- 
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ing squadron” of specialists solely for 
the purpose of combating this men- 
ace until the South has licked the 
problem once and for all. 
The $64 Question 

But how is Mississippi going to 
reach those six million idle acres, 
you might be asking at this point? 
Yes, that will be a big order, and to 
carry out the job Mississippians have 
launched a bold new plan. Like 
most bold new plans, some people 
have already raised an eyebrow at it 
and have even suggested that it has 
overtones of “socialism.” This makes 
Mississippians snort in derision as 
they exclaim, “Look, we're not 
going to wait for the rest of you 
forever—we’ve got a date with a bil- 
lion dollar forestry destiny and we’re 
going to keep it.” 


The Forestry Bank 


But let Jim Files of Jackson, Mis- 
Sissippi, vice chairman of the state’s 
Forest Development Board of Trus- 
tees, describe this new program for 
you. 

“We call our program the Forestry 
Bank, and the legislature launched 


it this year with a half-million dollar 
appropriation,” Mr. Files told AFA. 
“I believe we are the first state to 
use this method to stimulate the de- 
velopment of forest resources, and I 
hope results sustain our optimism in 
substantial proportions, to the ex- 
tent that other states will want to 
follow this pattern for similar re- 
sults. 

“Last summer we were blessed 
with a happy combination of circum- 
stances which was somewhat unique 
to forest development in Mississippi. 
Our governor-elect had embraced the 
concept of a Forestry Bank as one 
solution to help restore timber on 
our six million idle acres, and ac- 
tually made it the No. 4 plank in his 
program for economic development. 
Immediately following the election, 
the always-alert Mississippi Forestry 
Association approved the basic prin- 
ciple embodied in the proposal and 
by formal resolution to the governor- 
elect offered its services in drafting 
the necessary forestry bank legisla- 
tion. 

“Of course, you know what hap- 
pened next. When you open your 
mouth, you usually get the job. The 
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Picayune is the tung capital of the nation and the home of Crosby Chemicals, Inc. Warm welcome was applauded by visitors. 
Fifteen minute layover featured band concert, show by drum majorettes, refreshments, and a display of forest products exhibits. 














governor, in effect, said, “Thanks, 
fellows; have at it.” And we did. 

“We knew our destination—to get 
idle acres into production. But get- 
ting these was another matter. First, 
we had to resolve this basic question: 
just how badly did we want to stimu- 
late an active timber development 
program, and how far were we will- 
ing to go to achieve that objective. 
In other words, what price glory? 

“Despite skeptics and some who 
felt sincerely that we were whistling 
in the dark, it was the consensus of 
the working committee that idle talk 
and idle acres are not compatible. 
We were determined to get some 
busy dollars from busy acres—and 
to do it, we knew we had to get busy 
at doing something ourselves. 

“We know that every acre of land 
in Mississippi can grow trees. We 
know the economic benefits, and I 
hope you won't think I’m discourte- 
ous in mentioning that we enjoy 
certain advantages over other areas 
in growing timber. For these rea- 
sons, we estimate a billion dollars 
annually as the potential from our 
timber resources. We want it—we 
intend to get it. But first, we must 
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plant the trees, and this costs money. 
If private capital is unable to service 
that requirement, then I believe it 
properly becomes a function of gov- 
ernment to step forward and provide 
assistance, 

“Our problem then was to set up 
an agency which could function 
along sound business lines, yet at 
the same time open credit resources 
on a long-range basis. 


Foresters to the Fore 


“Our first hurdle was an easy one. 
We recognized that good manage- 
ment was essential if this program 
was to provide benefits of any con- 
sequence. Therefore, a management 
plan—prepared by a trained forester 
—is basic to an application. Devel- 
opment costs are estimated on the 
basis of this plan, and each plan 
must be approved by our state for- 
ester before the Forestry Bank will 
even consider action on it. We are 
looking further ahead than the next 
decade or so, and good management 
is essential in that perspective. 

“That was the easy one. The next 
was the big hurdle—and_ probably 
the one that has thwarted most ef- 





AFA Board Member Wilson Compton 
tells L. O. Megehee (r) president, Bank 
of Picayune, he first visited Bill Crosby 
32 years ago when town was crossroads 
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period, I’m sure clear-cutting would 
be a common practice at the earliest 
opportunity. Perhaps by the time 
the 10 years have passed, we will 
have educated landowners to a 
greater appreciation of thinning pro. 
cedures so that clear-cutting will be 
minimized. On this particular point, 
we have a great educational chal- 
lenge which I hope we can handle 
successfully.’ 


“Having bound the landowner 
with a timber lease, the questions 
then come thick and fast. Under 
our procedure, the lease does not 
necessarily expire as soon as develop- 
ment costs are repaid. The 10-year- 
minimum must hold, even though 
the financial obligation has been 
satisfied—and the landowner receives 
no income from the sale of his tim- 
ber so leased until the development 
costs are repaid in full. 

“As you know, much farm land is 
already encumbered with a mort- 
gage. In such instances, the land- 
owner is not excluded from partici- 


Soil Conservation Service’s Joe Zary tells why Stewart farm is fine example of mul- 
tiple use. Management of resources is inter-related, geared to basic resource, the soil 


forts previously. How were we going Mrs. Wayne Howard and her daughter, Aleta, played part of picnickers in Bergoffen 
to bind this transaction? pageant. Mrs. Howard, a busy housewife and mother, is the wife of a forest ranger 

“Our solution was a timber lease. 
Not a mortgage on the land, but a 
timber lease binding upon the land- 
owner, the Forestry Bank, and the 
Forestry Commission. Each lease is 
for not less than 10 years, nor more 
than 20 years. 

“Under this arrangement, the For- 
estry Commission agrees to manage 
the timber tract and supervise the 
cutting and marketing of timber dur- 
ing the period of the lease. 

“This management feature is quite 
appealing to absentee landowners. 
They are largely those who live in 
our towns or drive in each day to 
work. They have the old home place 
to worry about, but they have neither 
the time, money, nor know-how to 
grow and supervise a profitable tim- 
ber crop. Consequently, the sage 
grass, briar patches, and jack rabbits 
take over —and our total of idle 
acres climbs higher. 

“Those who live on the land are 
concerned somewhat about the 10 
year minimum lease. We have en- 
countered some resistance to this 
feature, and our answer is this: 

“*Public funds support this pro- 
gram because public welfare is in- 
volved. If the state of Mississippi is 
to enjoy an improved economy as a 
direct result of this program, it is 
essential that there should be some 
assurance that those goals will be 
reached. Without a minimum lease 
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pation in the Forestry Bank—pro- 
vided the mortgage holder will sub- 
ordinate the mortgage, on the tim- 
ber only, to the extent of the devel- 
opment costs. 


Where Money Comes From 


“We are permitted also to provide 
assistance without a subordination 
of the mortgage if the debt is not 
more than 50% of the value of the 
land or the timber. Our timber lease 
is not subordinate to any transfer of 
title, but it does not prohibit the 
sale of the land provided the pur- 
chaser recognizes that the timber 
lease remains in force. 

“As for the money—it can come 
from either of two sources. The 
Forestry Bank was not set up to com- 
pete with private enterprise. Con- 
sequently, applicants must first ap- 
ply to their hometown banker for 
funds. If the bank will provide the 
money, the Forestry Bank will insure 
that loan 100 per cent. This is an 
insurance principle with which you 


are all familiar—and the applicant 
must give his hometown lender the 
opportunity first to provide the 
funds. 


“Only after he does this, and is 
refused, can he take step two and 
apply directly to the Forestry Bank. 
When the applicant presents evi- 
dence of refusal from his local lend- 
er, we can then authorize state funds 
for his benefit. 


“Now I’m sure some of you are 
wondering what the Forestry Bank 
will do if a landowner spends the 
money for something other than 
timber development expenses. 

“I can assure you now—that will 
never happen. This appropriation 
cannot be spent for groceries, past 
due bills, or new cars—and here’s 
why. 

“The Forestry Bank cannot place 
money directly in the hands of land- 
owners unless those landowners are 
paid wages for doing part of the 
work themselves. We have author- 
ized the Forestry Commission to pay 


landowners for work they do, pro- 
vided it is supervised and follows 
the management plan. I hope this 
will encourage more landowners to 
participate in the program, because 
they can learn quite a bit about tim- 
ber management if they do some of 
the work. If a landowner decides 
not to do the work himself, it will 
be done by competent vendors or 
Forestry Commission personnel. 

“The money a landowner receives 
as wages will be part of the total de- 
velopment cost, however, and it must 
be reimbursed, along with a five per 
cent service charge. 

“Here is the way this part of the 
program will work: 

“If a conventional financial agen- 
cy, such as a bank, a savings and 
loan association, or a life insurance 
company, will provide the funds for 
timber development, the Forestry 
Bank will insure that amount in 
full. The money will be paid to the 
Forestry Bank, then it will be trans- 
ferred to the Forestry Commission 


Young hunter and his dog caught the eye of camera fans on the Stewart Tree Farm. Farm is a sportsmen’s delight 
which has six food plots for deer, turkey, and quail and two self feeders for turkeys; special duck food plantings 
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after the timber development work 
is completed. The money is not 
handled by the individual landown- 
er at any point along the way. The 
landowner will reimburse the com- 
mercial agency according to a sched- 
ule established at the time the re- 
quest for funds is approved. 

“When the Forestry Bank sup- 
plies funds, the money is transferred 
directly from the Forestry Bank to 
the Forestry Commission after the 
work is completed—and the indi- 
vidual again does not handle the 
cash. When state funds are used, 
the landowner reimburses the For- 
estry Bank. 

“This is not a give-away program; 
it was not intended as such, and it 
will not be administered as such. 
The law establishes safeguards which 
are strengthened further by a timber 
lease, and the trustees have no choice 
but to operate within this frame- 
work. 

“The Forestry Bank was estab- 
lished primarily to supplement ACP 
funds which are available for timber 
development. In some counties, the 
federal government will pay as much 
as 65 per cent of the timber develop- 
ment costs, with no obligation for 
the landowner to repay. The Fores- 
try Bank is designed to fill the void 


in the many instances when land- 
owners do not have cash to supply 
the remaining 35 per cent or more. 

“When a landowner uses the For- 
estry Bank in addition to ACP 
funds, the Forestry Bank can provide 
up to $500 in assistance. If a land- 
owner decides he doesn’t want fed- 
eral help, the Forestry Bank can 
provide up to $1500 in assistance. 

“There are no requirements as to 
the number of acres which can be 
improved, since the dollar limita- 
tions restrict this automatically. A 
landowner obtaining maximum as- 
sistance—$500 or $1500—can devel- 
op approximately 200 acres, depend- 
ing upon the type of work that is 
needed. 


Planting Stimulated 


“TI believe 1 should emphasize at 
this point that the primary goal of 
the Forestry Bank is to stimulate the 
planting of seedlings on idle acres. 
Quite often, when we talk about im- 
provement, management, and devel- 
opment, those terms call up mental 
images of existing timberlands, 
where only TSI is needed to produce 
a profitable timber income. Certain- 
ly, TSI is important and it will be 
recognized to the extent possible by 
the Forestry Bank. The greatest 





concern, however, will be for the 
man whose acres are barren—he’s 
the man whose land must be con- 
verted to a productive unit if the 
full merit of the Forestry Bank is 
achieved. 

“In setting up a new agency, there 
is always an element of doubt about 
the reception it will have when it 
opens for business. Frankly, this 
factor concerned us during all stages 
of preparation, for the merit of the 
plan can be measured only to the 
extent that is is used. 

“The Forestry Bank began accept- 
ing applications about 60 days ago, 
and it pleases me greatly to tell you 
we have approximately 50 applica- 
tions now in various stages of proc- 
essing. Our first application has 
been approved in the amount of 
$1499 for a 170-acre tract—and opti- 
mism continues to prevail at this 
time. 

“Our goal, of course, is to be 
‘broke’ within the next 18 months. 
We hope to go before the 1962 Legis- 
lature with a relatively empty purse 
as proof of the need being satisfied 
by this agency. With a success story 
behind us, we can more easily justify 
an appropriation sufficient to regis- 
ter a definite impact upon our idle 
acres. 





Seeing resource management on the ground by bus has long been one of the secrets of success of all AFA conventions. 
The 85th Annual Meeting was no exception. Narrators like Joe Corley and Bill Callehan added much to success of trip. 
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“A little figuring will show you 
we can’t service too many applicants 
with a half million dollar appropria- 
tion, even if all use ACP funds. The 
application of repayments to new 
acres will have only a negligible ef- 
fect upon the program in the next 
several years, so you might say we 
only have our foot in the door at this 
point. 

“But we are moving forward— 
and every new acre in trees is prog- 
ress. 

Education is By-product 

“I’m sure you have recognized al- 
ready that education is an important 
by-product of Forestry Bank activi- 
ties. The educational aspect relates 
to several groups, but especially do 
we hope to chip away some of the 
resistance normally encountered with 
commercial bankers. 

“If we can ever accomplish a ma- 
jor break-through with that group, 
our common problems of finance will 
be whipped. Here I do have a suc- 
cess story to tell, for this past week 
a Jackson bank gave a letter of com- 
mitment on a Forestry Bank loan 
application. The applicant wanted 
$1500 to plant seedlings and do TSI 
on his land, and the bank will make 
the loan, insured fully by the Fores- 
try Bank. “In view of no success 
whatever in getting commercial 
banks to lend on tree planting and 
TSI in the past, this one instance is 
comparable to discovering the power 
of nuclear fission. We are now hop- 
ing that smaller banks will follow 
suit. 

“The Forestry Bank is just one 
evidence of the fresh new look on 
the face of Mississippi. We're point- 
ing to a considerably brighter next 
100 years than we’ve had in the past 
century. We're going to be tough 
competitors in this scramble for eco- 
nomic improvement—but we will be 
happy to help you keep up with us 
if our experience can be of service. 
Just let us know.” 

So that’s the Forestry Bank Plan, 
and most AFA leaders had a good 
word for it. Regional Vice Presi- 
dent X. L. Pellicer said, “The plan 
will probably have some growing 
pains, but I think it shows imagina- 
tion and we should help it every 
way we can.” AFA President Don P. 
Johnston said, “This is their state 
and it’s their plan, and if we watch 
them long enough we may learn 
something that may prove pretty 
useful to us.” 

In addition to new pians from the 
platform, AFA visitors were also 

treated to an all-day bus trip that 
terminated at the world-famed plan- 
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AFA Photographer Vince Finnigan got 
a hard hat, thanks to willingness of 
Crown-Zellerbach’s Corley to make swap 


tations of the Crown-Zellerbach Cor- 
poration at Bogalusa, Louisiana, 
where guests enjoyed a special bar- 
becue. The trip through this pine 
cathedral—the largest hand-planted 
forest of trees in the world—was 
easily one of the highlights of the 
trip. 
Visit to Hardwood Heaven 

However, in looking back, one re- 
flects that it was perhaps the visit of 
the touring members to the 4,000- 
acie Tree Farm of Argie T. Stewart, 
of the Pearl River Bottoms, that best 
demonstrated the great land wealth 
of the Gulf area and its great po- 
tential. Here the guests made a tour 
through the bottomlands on wagons 
towed by tractors. The principal 
guides in addition to State Forester 
Marlin were Joe Zary of the Soil 
Conservation Service and John A. 
Putnam (Mr. Southern Hardwoods) 
of the Forest Service. 

Named “Melmar Acres” by Mr. 
Stewart after two daughters (Melinda 
and Marcia) the farm has 3800 acres 
in woodlands and 200 in crop and 
pasture, all under four-strand barb- 
wire fence. As explained by Mr. 
Zary and Mr. Putnam, the timber re- 
source consists of 2800 acres in pine 
(longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, 100,000 
slash pine trees planted in the last 
12 years). The hardwoods located 
on 1000 bottomland acres represent 
a virtual treasure trove, with 89 dif- 
ferent species, including some pines 
that are mixed in. As explained by 
Mr. Putnam, this one forest com- 
prises three of the typical, broad 
physiographic, silvical domains in 
the South—Lower Coastal Plain, sec- 





Ubiquitous Senator Stennis, who got 
around to all the girls, has a chat with 
Miss Suzie Parker, turpentine queen 


ond bottom and river terrace, and 
first bottom or active flood plain. 

This Tree Farm has been under 
protection and management since 
1930. Plowed exterior and interior 
firebreaks are provided, eight to 10 
feet wide. There have been no 
fires since Mr. Stewart took over, 
and we were informed by neighbors 
that the reason for this is the “eternal 
vigilance” practiced by Mr. Stewart 
and several good watchdogs, plus the 
fact that the farm is provided natur- 
al protection from interlopers by the 
winding Pearl River which furnishes 
a ready-made barrier against trespass. 

The farm abounds in wildlife in- 
cluding turkey, quail, ducks, and 20 
head of Big Tail Wisconsin deer 
stocked in 1957 with the co-opera- 
tion of the Mississippi Game and 
Fish Commission. Six food plots 
have been provided for deer, turkey, 
and quail (Lespedeza, brown top 
millet, cowpeas, and oats in winter 
and corn in the summer.) Two self 
feeders have also been provided for 
turkeys, and special duck food plant- 
ings were established in 1957 includ- 
ing duck potato, duck meat, Jap 
millet, cowpeas, and oats in winter, 
and frogbit plant —all introduced 
plants in that locality. 

The water resource on the farm 
consists of 200 acres of fresh running 
water stocked to 600,000 Blue Gill 
Bream and 60,000 bass (1955), na- 
tive white perch and catfish, and 
other commercial fish in the adja- 
cent Pearl River. 

As explained by Mr. Zary, the 
forage resource includes improved 

(Turn to page 63) 
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| —Time out for lunch for AFA’s Board 
of Directors—but shop talk was the 
main topic throughout the noon hour 


2—Glenda Rawls, Crossett, Arkansas 
forestry queen, points to home state on 
Forest Service’s national forest exhibit 


3 —Fine exhibits by federal and state 
agencies were closely studied at Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippi 


VING CAMERAMA 


4—AFA director and former state for- 
est and Mrs. George White of Missouri, 
never miss an AFA Annual Meeting 


5 —Another regular at AFA conventions 
is Miss Bessie Wood, a retired school 
teacher who lives in Albany, New York 


6—A pine bough, the key to Mississip- 
pi’s future, is held aloft by Miss Ann 


Burnham of Brandon, Mississippi 





7 —Annual meeting got under way with 
a gay and informal outdoor Plantation 
Dinner on terrace of Edgewater Hotel 


8 —Chow call for hungry AFA member, 
A big straw hat and bright bandanna 
were tickets for admission to this party 


9—Invitation to hold AFA’s 1963 ap. 
nual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, wa; 
extended by Bill and Mrs. Laybourne 


10 —Pageant Director Bill Bergoffen of 
the Forest Service, briefs the cast of 
group that saluted 85 years of AFA 
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FIFTY MORE 
WILDERNESS AREAS 


PLANNED 


MINIMUM of 50 permanent 
A wilderness-type outdoor recrea- 
tion areas on national forests located 
in eleven southern states is the goal 
of the U. S. Forest Service. Seven- 
teen such areas have already been 
established. 

Southern Regional Forester James 
K. Vessey of Atlanta, Georgia used 
the September 24 dedication of the 
newest of the areas—1240-acre Coop- 
er Creek Scenic Area on Georgia’s 
Chattahoochee National Forest — as 
the launching pad for establishment 
of the areas throughout the South. 

Vessey described wilderness use as 
a necessary and integral part of the 
intensive multiple use program be- 
ing carried out on national forests. 
“The Forest Service nationally de- 
votes a substantial portion of nation- 
al forest land to wilderness-type use. 
To the extent that near-natural areas 
still are available in the 10 million 
acres of southern national forests, 


we plan to add scenic and wild areas 
to meet the needs for wilderness-type 
uses in the future,” Vessey said. 
“Other uses of these areas, such as 
timber harvest, grazing, mining, or 
roads, which might interfere with 
their preservation, will be modified 
or prohibited to retain the areas in 
a relatively natural state,” he added. 
Natural or wilderness areas with 
virgin, undisturbed forest are prac- 
tically non-existent in the South. 
Suitable near-natural areas with old- 
er trees and little physical disturb- 
ance are correspondingly scarce. Set- 
ting aside a substantial number of 
those remaining is the best means to 
satisfy future needs for outdoor lab- 
oratories and areas of relatively un- 
touched wilderness setting. 
Wilderness, wild, or scenic areas 
(the Forest Service classifies them ac- 
cording to size — wilderness, 100,000 
acres or more; wild, 5000 to 100,000 
acres, and scenic areas up to 5000 


The craggy walls of Linville Gorge offer the visitor an opportunity to view the mag- 
nificent scenery in addition to serenity and beauty of wild area in North Carolina. 

























acres) thus are recognized as having 
a necessary place in the multiple use 
planning on southern national for- 
ests. 


The national forests of which Ves- 
sey spoke include lands from the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
northward to North Carolina and 
Tennessee and westward to Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Sites set 
aside in this area, approximately 
one-quarter of the land area of the 
United States, will be representative 
of the Appalachian and Ocark 
Mountains, southern Piedmont, and 
cOastai plain types of terrain, plant 
and animal life, and their interrela- 
tionships throughout the southeast- 
ern United States. Since the areas to 
be set aside will be located across the 
South, they will bring a maximum 
of wilderness-type uses to the public 
in this section of the nation. 

These areas will be used by lovers 
of the outdoors as places of solitude. 
Here they may walk on relatively 
undisturbed ground, as their fore- 
fathers did in virgin country. Bird 
watchers and naturalists will find 
birds, animals, and plants common 
to the southeast. Fishermen will en- 
joy angling for native species in their 
natural habitat. Hunters will find 
populations of deer, turkey, grouse, 
and the smaller game birds and ani- 


mals. Best of all, perhaps, visitors  ~ 


will enjoy areas typical of the locale 


as they looked to the American In- * 


dians. 


“Definite, planned selection and 
preservation of some of the near- 
primitive areas remaining is our 


goal. Once scenic areas have been’ 


designated, they will be preserved in 
their natural condition as it exists 
today, modified only by the forces of 
nature and the changes occasioned 
by the greater public interest,” Ves- 
sey stated. 
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Large timber stands, typical of those once found 
in Southeast, in Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest 


Scenic areas are used frequently by large groups, 
such as these students from University of Georgia 


Adjacent to these wilderness-type areas recreation 
sites have been developed for picnickers, campers 
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By MONROE BUSH 


THE PINCHOT STORY 


S LONG as I live I shall feel for 

you a mixture of respect and ad- 
miration and of affectionate regard. 
I am a better man for having known 
you. I feel that to have been with 
you will make my children better 
men and women in after life; and 
I cannot think of a man in the coun- 
try whose loss would be a more real 
misfortune to the nation than yours 
would be... .” 

Few men ever have such tribute 
spoken of them. These were deeply 
felt words from the incomparable 
Theodore Roosevelt. They were ad- 
dressed to a brilliant, excitable, 
wealthy, ambitious, strong-willed 
bean-pole of a bachelor named Gif- 
ford Pinchot. 

Americans tend to reserve the ac- 
colade of greatness for selected presi- 
dents, generals, and inventors. In 
doing so we manage to honor some 
very slim characters while ignoring 
certain giants in our midst. Pinchot 
was such a giant who, apart from 
a transient fame in his own lifetime, 
is remembered today by only a small 
company of specialists. Yet he was 
not only one of the most authen- 
tically colorful human beings this 
country ever produced, but a boldly 
creative man who most likely never 
found an adequate outlet for his tal- 
ent. Had he done so, his fame would 
be more commensurate with his ca- 
pacity. 

Dr. M. Nelson McGeary, professor 
of political science at Penn State, has 
braved the task of a Pinchot biogra- 
phy: Gifford Pinchot, Forester-Poli- 
tician, Princeton University Press, 
1960. 481 pp. $8.50. It is, of course, 
by no means really adequate, for 
there is no such thing as an adequate 
biography. The life of a man cannot 
be contained by any author or book. 
Nor is it a fine biography, in the 
sense that they are occasionally pro- 
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duced by truly literary men. But 
McGeary’s work is comprehensive, 
modestly penetrating, and very clean- 
ly written. It is a good book. The 
nature of its subject makes it a vital 
book in the mainstream of American 
history. In this sense it is far more 
important than most of the repeti- 
tive historical charmers being pub- 
lished today. 

Gifford Pinchot was born into a 
family of considerable wealth, lived 
a soft and sheltered childhood, 
chalked up a creditable record at 
Yale, through European study be- 
came the first professionally edu- 
cated American forester, was a foun- 
der of the Society of American 
Foresters, served brilliantly as the 
first Chief of the U. S. Forest Service, 
laid much of both the technical and 
political groundwork for the 20th 
century conservation movement, in- 
stigated the establishment of Yale’s 
School of Forestry, served Theodore 
Roosevelt in many capacities, la- 
bored in the cause of the Bull Moose 
Progressives, gave decades of active 
leadership to the cause of wise re- 
source Management, was twice elect- 
ed governor of Pennsylvania, and 
managed to make a great number of 
men deathly mad at him. 

A deeply warm and human man, 
Pinchot did not marry until forty- 
nine. An astute politician, he was 
denied a national elective office. An 
extraordinarily able administrator, 
he was passed over time and again 
for cabinet posts. Rich though he 
was, Pinchot learned a vast compas- 
sion for the poor and exploited. 

There are, it seems to me, three 
distinct segments to his long life. 
The first was that of forester, during 
the bright T. R. years. The third 
was that of a political statesman, 
during his terms in the Harrisburg 
capitol. The second, the in-between 


years, were spent in hectic evolution 
from primarily forester to primarily 
politician. Yet even this is inaccu- 
rate, for Pinchot was never primarily 
anything other than a strong and de- 
voted activist, who gave himself with 
restrained frenzy to whatever job 
was at hand. 

As a forester he was always much 
more than a forester. He gave body 
and substance to the concept of con- 
servation which, to him, represented 
the “development of our natural re- 
sources and the fullest use of them 
for the present generation”; the “pre- 
vention of waste”; and the man- 
agement of resources “for the benefit 
of the many, and not merely for the 
profit of the few.” 

In these emphases he was always 
practical. McGeary says that “Pin- 
chot was not primarily interested in 
saving the woods for future use . . . 
he clashed repeatedly during his ca- 
reer with conservationists who were 
basically devoted to preserving the 
trees. Not much interested in saving 
the woods for scenic beauty or ro- 
mantic purposes, he had no sympa- 
thy with a provision of the New York 
state constitution which prohibited 
any cutting whatever in a state 
park.” 

Nor was his interest in conserva- 
tion k mited to forestry. In the later 
years Judson King wrote to him that 
without Pinchot’s long-term fight for 
preservation of water power there 
never would have been a T.V.A. In 
fact, his influence on the country’s 
water-use policies would make 4 
book in itself. 

And even this was not all. Agri- 
culture grew into an intense interest 
for him. In 1922 Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry C. Wallace (father of 
Henry A.) remarked that “only a few 
men in the country had served agri- 
culture so loyally and so effectively 
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POULAN CHAIN SAWS 


CUTTIN’ FOR MONEY? 


Use POULAN CHAIN SAWS ... the money-makin’est saw 


of ‘em all! Engineered in the woods, Poulan Chain Saws have been 
proved by professionals through year after year of profitable cutting 
in the Southern pulp and timber forest. In meeting the professional 
timberman’s high standards for ruggedness and durability, Poulan 
Chain Saws have been built with compact, lightweight features that 
make them ideal for the occasional user and the farmer. Quality Poulan 
Chain Saws have the size and type of unit to fit your needs. You'll 
make more money on jobs that demand fast, reliable performance 
when you cut with a Poulan Chain Saw. 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


‘FD’ MODEL 


The new direct drive ‘FD’ will give you all the 
famous Poulan quality features of performance and 
dependability ... durable aluminum alloy castings 
@ larger spur @ natural balance ® positive oil 
pump ® all position carburetor ® roller and needle 
bearings ® automatic clutch © enclosed carburetor 
® moisture and dust proof magneto; and all the 
economy you expect to get from Poulan Chain Saws! 


See your local chain saw dealer for a 
POULAN DEMONSTRATION! 


SUBSIDIARY OF BEAIRD-POULAN INC. © SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA | 
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R. Fred W. Besley, Mary- 

land’s first state forester, 
died on November 8 at the age 
of 87. Mr. Besley served as state 
forester from 1906 until his re- 
tirement in 1942. He also served 
18 years as a director of The 
American Forestry Association 
and was the father of Lowell 
Besley, former executive director 
of AFA. 

Born in Vienna, Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1872, he was graduated 
from Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1892. Engaging in forest 
work for the government, he 
made early reconnaissance and 
growth studies in Michigan, 
New York, Kentucky, and Texas. 
In 1904, taking his master’s de- 
gree in forestry from Yale, he re- 
entered the Forest Service and 
was sent to Nebraska, where the 
largest forest nursery then in the 
United States was located. Here 
he conducted nursery and plant- 
ing operations, supervising the 
early and interesting experi- 
ments there in binding the shift- 
ing soils of Nebraska’s sand hills 
by the planting of over 350,000 
trees. Later he conducted suc- 
cessful planting experiments in 
Colorado in the region of Pikes 
Peak. 








FRED W. 
BESLEY 
1672-1960 


In 1906 he was elected by the 
newly created Board of Forestry 
in Maryland to head up its work 
as state forester. Starting from 
very small beginnings in 1906, 
the department grew steadily 
under Mr. Besley’s able leader- 
ship and broadened its influence. 
Today it ranks with departments 
of the most up-to-date and pro- 
gressive of the states, both as 
to organization, personnel, and 
program. 

Writing widely in his field, 
one of Mr. Besley’s most interest- 
ing publications, titled The For- 
ests of Maryland, covers compre- 
hensively a survey and study of 
forest distribution, resources, 
and use extending over eight 
years. He lectured on forestry 
at the University of Mary- 
land and served on several im- 
portant commissions and boards. 
In recognition of his public serv- 
ice in advancing forestry in the 
state, the University of Maryland 
conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science 
in 1914. A senior member of the 
Society of American Foresters, 
Mr. Besley was a past president 
of the Yale Forest School Alum- 
ni and of the Association of 
State Foresters. 








as Pinchot.” This was due to an in- 
volvement in farm people them- 
selves, rather than merely in their 
means of livelihood. In 1909, for in- 
stance, he personally financed a study 
under the direction of that memo- 
rable Christian gentleman, the Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, of country churches 
in two Vermont and New York 
counties. Their names appeared as 
co-authors of the report, which led 


to further Pinchot-financed studies 
in Ohio. Later, he served as chair- 
man, with his beloved Yale room- 
mate Gill as secretary, of the Com- 
mission on Church and Country 
Life of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. This 
was obviously not an agriculturist 
concerned only with the number of 
bushels he could wring from an acre. 

Therefore, “conservation” was to 
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Pinchot as broad as, perhaps even 
broader than it is to most of us who 
today have the benefit of the move. 
ment’s 50 years. 

As for the tumultuous adventures 
of his political life, we observe two 
remarkable things. The first was his 
personal evolution from scion of vast 
wealth, isolated and snobbish, to 
flaming liberal; and the second was 
the effect of this liberalism on the 
New Deal. McGeary suggests that 
Pinchot learned his liberalism in a 
deep inner disgust toward the ex. 
ploitation of “little men.” Very 
likely this is a part of the explana- 
tion. The biography is not discern- 
ing enough to throw much light on 
the question. It is a personal path 
that F.D.R. and Stevenson and Ken- 
nedy followed. Probably no one, not 
even these men themselves, perceived 
what was happening, or why, within 
the infinite complexity of human 
motivation. Yet liberal he did be- 
come, and while in later years Pin- 
chot mellowed somewhat, the orig- 
inal liberalism he preached had a 
profound effect, unconscious though 
it may have been, upon the framers 
of the New Deal. 

For two decades Pinchot was 
spoken of as a potential presidential 
candidate. He never made it. How- 
ever, history may ultimately credit 
him with an influence far exceeding 
that of many a president. 


McGeary’s chapters that are chief- 
ly concerned with politics are excel- 
lent, especially for the political sci- 
entists. And though they make fine 
reading for the layman, there is little 
new revelation here of Pinchot the 
man. He is acting consistently. He 
is the same person, older and more 
experienced, whom the reader met in 
the early chapters and unavoidably 
grew to love. 

Love the man you do. His judg- 
ment was thoroughly fallible, and 
the reader has the right to disagree 
with whatever Pinchot positions he 
chooses. It seems to me that from 
time to time he did indeed stumble 
off the deep end. The man had his 
own prejudices, and we are certainly 
entitled to ours. However men dif- 
fer, though, it is essential that they 
judge one another first as men, not 
as thinking-machines or _ policy 
makers. And to judge Pinchot in 
this light is to be irresistibly drawn 
to him. He was honest to his toes. 
He was imaginative and brave. He 
loved new ideas. He believed in ac- 
tion—hard, fast-driving action. 

Let us forgive him his mistakes 
and, admiring what he was, read this 
book not only for its multitudinous 
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information, but for its inspiration. 
For inspiration it is, the likes of 
which we have not seen since books 
were written about T.R. himself. 


Farmer Jones’ 


Christmas Trees 
(From page 15) 
ducted tour through the barns where 
they can see cows and milking oper- 
ations at close range. Many of the 
children who come from cities have 
never seen a live cow before. 

Jones also sells evergreen wreaths 
and pine cones. He has sold as much 
as five tons of greenery. Living 
Christmas trees are also available. 

“If you are interested in raising 
Christmas trees, the best thing to do 
first is talk with somebody who is 
already growing them successfully,” 
Jones advises. A wet area of the 
farm taught Jones his first lesson in 
growing Christmas trees. The les- 
son: trees won't grow just anywhere. 
They have to have the right site and 
the right soil just like any other crop. 
The wet area now grows profitable 
crops of reed canary grass. 

“Every time I look at that former 
wetland I’m carried back to 1938 
and my first mistake,” Jones said. “It 
was in 1938 that my grandfather 
suggested that Christmas trees would 
be a worthwhile crop. I was all for 
the idea—it would be a project of 
my own. So I planted trees in that 
wet area. My venture was a com- 
plete failure; the place was too wet 
for trees. Besides, I couldn’t control 
the weeds. Then in the winter the 
area iced over, and that was the end 
of my trees. 

“IT reasoned that the site wasn’t 

right, so I shifted to the hillsides that 
had been used—improperly, too— 
for pastures. In effect I put the trees 
back where they belonged — where 
Nature had grown them in the first 
place.” 
_ By 1947 Jones was ready to get 
into the Christmas tree business. He 
phoned a few friends that he had 
trees for sale and took a couple of 
orders at his church. He sold 15 
trees. In 1948 he sold 50. Word be- 
gan getting around, and sales have 
climbed each year since then. 

For years Jones has been planting 
10,000 to 15,000 Christmas trees an- 
nually; last year he planted 21,000. 
“It takes seven to 12 years for the 
trees to mature,” Jones said. “Pines 
are the fastest. The prettiest, the 
most wanted, and the least trouble- 
some to raise are the blue spruce, but 
they're the slowest growing. It takes 
them 12 years to mature.” 

Jones hires sturdy high school 

















CLYDE S. MARTIN 


WO medals for outstanding 

service to forestry were 
awarded on November 16 at the 
60th annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters held 
in Washington, D. C. The pre- 
sentations were made by Presi- 
dent Charles A. Connaughton of 
San Francisco, California. 

The Sir William Schlich me- 
morial medal was awarded to 
Clyde S. Martin of Tacoma, 
Wash. Mr. Martin was chief for- 
ester for the Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany of Tacoma until his recent 
retirement. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Society of American 
Foresters, and was at one time 
consulting forest engineer to the 
Government of India. 

The medal is named in honor 
of the late Sir William Schlich, 
one time inspector general of 
forests in India, later professor 
of forestry at Oxford University. 
During his lifetime Sir William 
exerted a powerful influence on 
the advancement of forestry 
throughout the English-speaking 
world. 








SAF Honors Clapp. Martin 


EARLE H. CLAPP 


Recipient of the second 
award, the Gifford Pinchot 
medal, was Earle H. Clapp of 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Clapp 
served his entire professional 
career, nearly four decades, in 
the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For seven 
years he was associate chief of 
the Forest Service, and for two 
years was acting chief. He or- 
ganized the forestry research 
program that resulted in the 
nation-wide system of regional 
forest experiment stations. 

This medal is named in honor 
of Gifford Pinchot, the first na- 
tive American to become a pro- 
fessional forester, and the first 
president of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters. A former chief 
of the U. S. Forest Service, Mr. 
Pinchot was one of the foremost 
conservationists of his time. 

Organized in 1900, the Society 
of American Foresters has its 
headquarters in Washington, D. 
C. Its membership totals 13,500 
professional foresters in the 
United States and Canada. 








boys to plant the trees on Saturdays. 
Each boy can plant 500 to 800 trees 
a day, depending on the site and size 
of the planting stock. The best 
workers he employs for week-day 
work. 

Jones grows the trees in his nur- 
series from seeds. He collects white 
spruce, white pine, and Scotch pine 
seeds from mature trees on his own 
place, and buys seeds of other species 


in areas where they do well. His 
blue spruce seeds come from Colo- 
rado, Douglasfir from Washington. 
“Certain strains of the Douglasfir do 
all right here, but many just go out. 
Too far from their natural site, I 
guess.” 

Jones prepares the seedbeds care- 
fully. He mixes fertile topsoil with 
muck and sand, and a coating of sand 
goes on top. He plants the seeds in 
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November, December, January, and 
February. ‘Frost action breaks the 
dormant seeds open,” Jones ex- 
plained. “The seeds usually sprout 
around mid-May. They germinate 
slowly when the temperature gets up 
to 60 or 65 degrees. The seedlings 
come up unevenly; always a few 
don’t come up till the following 
spring. 

“While in the nursery the seed- 
lings must be protected from birds, 
rodents, woodchucks, and _ insects. 
We use sprays and traps for control. 
Garlic grown around the nursery 
seems to keep rodents away. We 
cover the nursery first with used to- 
bacco shade cloth. Then we half 
shade the little plants with laths 
during the first summer. If you 
don’t shade them, they'll dry up. 
Moisture is important. First-year 
seedlings can take no more than 10 
days without water, so the moisture 
in the soil has to be watched closely. 
Weeding is a big thing. It has to be 
done carefully by hand.” 

To help control weeds and con- 


serve water, Jones mulches the nurs- 
ery stock with pine needles and, 
sometimes, sawdust or rotted leaves. 
As the trees gain size, he uses grass 
clippings as a mulch. 

In the second year of growth, 
Jones sorts the seedlings into two 
sizes. Some of the biggest ones are 
transplanted directly to the field; 
others stay in the nursery. The small- 
est seedlings are moved to other beds 
and kept there for another two years. 
Then they too are planted in the 
field—in March, April, May, and 
October. As the ground is too rough 
for machine-planting, all the seed- 
lings are hand-planted. 

Jones sells enough of his nursery 
stock each year to cover planting 
costs. He will sell any number from 
one to 1,000 at an average price of 
10 cents. He has sold as many as 
50,000 in one year, and averages 
20,000. Many new suburban home 
owners, with grounds to landscape, 
buy as many as 1,000 seedlings to 
decorate their land with evergreens. 

In preparing a new area for the 


seedlings, Jones clears the land with 
a brush saw. He follows that with 
spraying to make sure the brush 
doesn’t get a fresh start. Big “wolf” 
trees are girdled. “Brush removal 
and pruning are two big items in rais- 
ing Christmas trees,” Jones empha- 
sized. “The trees need full sunlight 
and freedom from brush competi- 
tion.” Spraying the growing Christ- 
mas trees to control various kinds of 
damaging bugs and diseases is an- 
other requirement that cannot be 
neglected. 

Because of his interest in soil and 
water conservation, Jones was elected 
a supervisor of the Fairfield County 
Soil Conservation District in 1955. 
He was chosen chairman of its board 
of supervisors in January 1958, a 
post he has held since then. He be- 
came a co-operator with the district 
in 1946, the year it was formed, by 
agreeing to apply a co-ordinated soil 
and water conservation plan to his 
farm. As a co-operator he received 
Soil Conservation Service help in 
preparing and applying his plan. 


Trees—A Growing Investment Opportunity 


in quantity for planting at exorbi- 
tant prices per thousand trees. Such 
efforts will seldom pay off and fre- 
quently the trees will not even grow 
on unfamiliar sites. Successful inves- 
tors sell by marking, measuring, and 
using a good timber sale contract. 
They advertise. They contact many 
possible buyers. They sell to repu- 
table firms. Few landowners make 
extra profit by listening to an ac- 
quaintance who agrees to log it, saw 
it into lumber, and split the profit 
from lumber sales. By the time 
worn-out truck parts, headlights, 
windshields, tires, power units, saws, 
cables, and so on are replaced while 
your trees are being logged there 
may be little left to split. 


Be patient. Trees grow slowly and 
steadily, night and day. You can’t 
see them expand, but you know they 
do. Plow back some of the immedi- 
ate sales returns into timber stand 
improvement, fire breaks, and plant- 
ing, and you'll have a profit far in 
excess of the cost. Milk the wood- 
land every time you need cash for a 
new car, a trip to the beach, or a fur 
stole for the wife, and profits will be 
slim. 


Tree values have a great fluctua- 
tion over the years. At first no re- 
turn is available. The trees are not 
big enough to sell. However, this is 
their time of highest per cent in- 
crease which may range up to 20 per 


(From page 12) 


cent or more for a few short years. 
As trees grow larger, they increase in 
value per cubic foot of wood. A 
cubic foot of pulpwood may be 
worth about half of the value of the 
cubic foot in a sawlog. A cubic foot 
in a long pole may be worth three 
times the same volume in a sawlog. 
When dealing in dollars the high 
production period lengthens con- 
siderably. 

If you just have to have some tim- 
ber land, here are some suggestions 
that may keep you, as an investor, 
from losing your nest egg. They are 
based on forestry research and land- 
owner experience over a number of 
years. 


1) Select an area on or near an 
all-weather gravel or improved 
road. Make sure the area has 
usable access roads. The law 
guarantees you access to your 
land, but that won’t help much 
if you can only get in by heli- 
copter, pack train, or marsh 
buggy. Timber buyers are not 
interested in timber with high 
logging costs assured by diff- 
cult terrain. 


2) Don’t pay over $50 (1960 dol- 
lar value) per acre for bare 
land requiring no site prepa- 
ration prior to planting trees. 
You may make four per cent 
maximum net return at that 
figure. If you are borrowing 


the money, as hinted earlier, 
you may not break even. 

3) Get some efficient help. Con- 
tact a registered forest consult- 
ant or a graduate from an ac- 
credited forestry school for as- 
sistance in value appraisal. 
He'll charge you, but he is 
worth it. 

4) Insist on a general warranty 
deed containing a complete 
land description. Insist on a 
title abstract brought up to 
date for at least 10 years and 
preferably 50 years. Have a 
good lawyer check everything. 
If you can’t get this, get title 
insurance. 

5) Have a land survey made. The 
forester may offer this service 
as a registered surveyor. If not, 
get a registered surveyor or a 
registered civil engineer. 


6) Check with your new neigh- 
bors on the land lines your sur- 
veyor establishes. Their older 
surveys may not agree with 
yours, and it may result in liti- 
gation. 

7) Listen to your forest consult- 
ant in making year-to-year 
management and marketing de- 
cisions. Keep an eye on your 
investment with frequent visits. 


8) Be a good neighbor. If you 
have the only spring near a 
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neighbor’s pasture, let him 
continue to use it. If he wants 
to hunt a few squirrels in your 
hollow, let him. But be sure 
he understands that, in return, 
he won’t let fire get on your 
land and will let you know if 
he sees a few loads of logs or 
pulpwood coming out. And, 
anyway, it’s just nice to be 
neighborly. 

Under many situations, then, trees 
may be a fitting and proper invest- 
ment for you. Handled wisely, they 
will probably furnish you with a 
good annual dividend. But they may 
not suit you. If you want to handle 
your investments through a stock 
broker, this isn’t for you. 

Now—how would you qualify as 
a tree farmer? 


“Pull a New Streak” 

(From page 2) 
ship of Judge Harley Langdale and 
Milton Briggs, respectively. In rec- 
ognition of Judge Langdale’s efforts, 
The American Forestry Association 
granted him its Conservation Award 
in 1959. 

Throughout the gum belt, turpen- 
tiners frankly credit the research and 
conservation efforts of the U. S. For- 
est Service for their continued exist- 
ence. Years ago destructive turpen- 
tining methods threatened to destroy 
all the timber of turpentining size. 
Frequent, deep chippings of five and 
six-inch trees weakened them so se- 
verely that they became easy prey to 
fire, insects, disease, and wind storms. 
As recently as 1934 about 2,500,000 
cords of wood were being lost an- 
nually in Georgia from this single 
cause. That was enough wood to 
build a wall four feet high and four 
feet thick across the United States 
and part way back. 

Recognizing that turpentining op- 
erators were too small and too loose- 
ly organized to conduct their own 
research, the Forest Service devel- 
oped conservative methods of chip- 
ping that would yield an operable 
return and still spare the tree for 
other uses. Then it educated pro- 
ducers in the new _ techniques 
through the Naval Stores Conserva- 
tion Program. 

During World War II labor short- 
ages posed another major crisis for 
the gum naval stores industry. Again 
the Forest Service came to the rescue. 
This time researchers perfected bark 
chipping and sulphuric acid treat- 
ment at biweekly intervals instead 
of wood chipping every week. This 
treatment now is used almost ex- 
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clusively. It probably is the greatest 
single factor in survival of a pictur- 
esque industry that has contracted 
steadily since 1948. 

The decline in gum naval stores 
resulted from competition with tur- 
pentine and rosin produced by steam 
distillation of old growth longleaf 
pine stumps plus turpentine and tall 
oil derived as a by-product of the 
kraft paper industry. At present 62 
per cent of American rosin and 77 
per cent of American turpentine 
comes from stumps. The production 
of wood naval stores has passed its 





peak because second-growth stumps 
do not contain large quantities of 
pitch. Furthermore the easily acces- 
sible portions of the forests have al- 
ready been stumped. 

The paper industry can produce 
enough turpentine to supply world 
demand if prices warrant such ac- 
tion, but uses much of this by- 
product in its power plants. Tall oil 
can be used to some extent for sizing 
paper, but high grade papers require 
rosin made from stumps or living 
trees. Even if all tall oil were con- 
verted to equivalent quantities of 





FACTS PROVE 


Aerotron Slimline most compact 
high-performance two-way radio 


on the market 


e Weighs only 8 Ibs., 11 62. 


e Only 4% inches high, 11 inches wide, 8% inches deep. 
e Richly styled case holds everything including loudspeaker. 


e Fully transistorized power supply. 


e Multi-channel; up to 3 optional channels. 


e Price only $395, 
complete with 
microphone 
and antenna. 





Because AEROTRON is the world’s 
largest exclusive manufacturer of 
two-way radios, all research and 
engineering know-how are applied 
solely to the development of superior 
radio equipment. The introduction 
of AEROTRON’s Slimline crushes 
other manufacturers’ claims of 


e Fits under the dash of any vehicle. 


superiority. Write today for com- 
plete facts on AEROTRON’s Slim- 
line—your best buy in two-way 
FM radio. 


YOU'RE YEARS AHEAD WITH 
[/AEROTRON 
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rosin it would only amount to one- 
fifth of world requirements, which 
are estimated at 2,500,000 drums of 
rosin per year. 

Consequently gum naval stores 
once again faces a bright future. It 
can fill the gap being created by 
the decline in naval stores from 
stumps. But prices cannot be per- 
mitted to climb too high; otherwise 
synthetic rosins, by-products of the 
petro-chemical industry, may enter 
the field. 

Experienced observers estimate the 
present upsurge in gum naval stores 
may last four or five years while pro- 
duction catches up with demand. 
After that producers again will be 
squeezed between the familiar spec- 
ter of rising labor and equipment 
costs versus declining prices. 

If gum naval stores is to survive as 
an industry two things must be ac- 
complished: 1) mechanization of 
woods operations to place gum farm- 
ing at least on a par with other agri- 
cultural activities, and 2) develop- 
ment of high-yielding strains of 
pines. 

The second step already has been 
accomplished by geneticists at the 
Lake City, Florida Research Center 


ice; his successful campaign for a 
more realistic classification and 
compensation plan for employees in 
the Department of Forests and Wa- 
ters, as well as for all other Com- 
monwealth employees; his keen grasp 
of overall conservation needs as 
worked out co-operatively on a pack- 
age basis; his efforts to achieve a high 
spirit of co-operation on the part of 
all resource agencies; his insistence 
on the appointment of duly qualli- 
fied and capable people to high 
posts; and his successful efforts to 
raise the position of professional and 
technical employees from that of po- 
litical appointee to one of honor and 
esteem. 

His other accomplishments in- 
clude tremendous impetus to forest, 


the Future Farmers of America, 
Crawford Welch told AFA members. 
In fact, he said, forestry is one of the 
most important improvement proj- 
ects of FFA. 

Crawford said that his interest in 
forests first began when he enrolled 
in vocational agriculture and took 


of the U. S. Forest Service. Work in 
tree breeding, conceived by Dr. V. L. 
Harper and launched in 1941 by Dr. 
H. L. Mitchell, resulted in progeny 
that yield two to four times as much 
oleoresin as ordinary slash pines. An 
orchard has been established for 
seed production, but no seedlings 
are available thus far, as the select 
trees are not old enough to bear seed. 
In time, at least another generation, 
strains of high-yielding pines will be 
available for turpentining. 

But if Problem Number One, 
mechanization of woods operations, 
is not solved during the current pe- 
riod of favorable prices, production 
of genetically superior gum yielding 
trees may never be anything but a 
phenomenon of academic interest. 
The gum naval stores industry will 
have difficulty surviving another re- 
duction like that of the past decade. 
Even now factorage houses that lent 
money to operators, the old familiar 
commissaries, and the “quarters” for 
colored laborers are memories of the 
past. Gone too is the old fire still 
that sometimes doubled for distilla- 
tion of more stimulating liquors. 

The challenge to research to de- 
vise cheaper production methods is 


Goddard, AFA Honored 
(From page 4) 


soil, and water conservation, flood 
control, mine drainage, abatement 
of stream pollution, and park and 
recreation development. He was the 
guiding influence in the planning 
and preservation of the Presque Isle 
Peninsula on Lake Erie. 

Dr. Goddard was born in Massa- 
chusetts. He received his Bachelor 
of Science degree in forestry at the 
University of Maine, where he was 
an all-round student, an athlete, a 
Rhodes Scholarship Candidate, and 
a member of five honorary scholastic 
societies. He received his Master of 
Science degree, also in forestry, from 
the University of California. 

After a notable record in World 
War II, he rose to eminence as dean 
of the School of Forestry at Pennsyl- 


Youth Speaks Its Piece 
(From page 16) 


forestry as a project. “After enroll- 
ing, my father turned our 220-acre 
farm over to me since he was other- 
wise employed. With the advice of 
my vocational agriculture teacher, I 
began work on 110 acres of forest 
land. On an open portion of this 
area I planted 58,000 pine seedlings 


broader than just the mechanization 
of naval stores. Heretofore, pul 
wood companies have been reluctant 
to lease their timber for turpentin- 
ing because of the loss in growth rate 
plus the presence of nails and tin 
gutters on worked-out trees. But in- 
tensive competition within their own 
industry has caused several compa- 
nies to make timber available for 
naval stores. Whether or not they 
continue to do so will depend upon 
the turpentiners’ ability to integrate 
their operations with pulpwood pro- 
duction. This is possible by using 
paper or plastic bags tacked below 
the turpentine streak with a Bostitch 
stapler instead of using galvanized 
gutters attached with double-headed 
nails and metal cups hung on 20 
penny spikes. Such a project was 
placed on the drafting boards by the 
Forest Service several years ago at 
about the same time a mechanical 
chipper was tested. These and other 
plans were put on the shelf because 
of the dismal outlook for naval stores 
and pressure for other, more allur- 
ing research investigations. 

Well, now is the time to dust off 
those plans, dream up some new 
ideas, and pull a new streak. 


vania State University. Here, for 
several years he imbued his students 
not only with the science of forestry 
but with his understanding of the 
broader principles of wise land use 
and the basic interrelation of all 
natural resources. 

Five years ago the opportunity 
came to him to put his teaching to 
practice, and to broaden the scope 
of his activities. The governor of 
Pennsylvania appointed him to his 
cabinet as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. With 
vision and energy he applied him- 
self not only to all phases of conser- 
vation of his state, but to furthering 
understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the several branches of state 
and federal governments. 


and direct-seeded an additional 35 
acres. I selectively cut 60 acres, did 
some improvement cutting on 50 
acres, and control-burned five acres.” 

Other forestry practices Crawford 
has carried out on his farm included 
controlling cull hardwoods on 60 
acres by girdling and _ poisoning, 
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which he felt would contribute to 
increasing the return on his wood- 
lands. From these woodlands he also 
cut 48,000 board feet of sawlogs and 
55 poles which were used to build a 
new barn on his farm. With his 
chain saw he cut 190 cords of pulp- 
wood and 58 cords of fuelwood. He 
also cut and peeled 455 fence posts 
which were treated in a homemade 
vat that he had built for use on his 
farm. ‘Forestry has thus meant a 
ereat deal to me,” Crawford said. 
“Through the FFA I have gained 
much experience and acquired valu- 
able knowledge about forestry. I am 
now a second year forestry student 
at Auburn University. 

“Today we need forests more than 
ever before,” he continued. ‘‘Mar- 
kets for wood and forest products are 
expanding very fast as new industries 
are created through scientific re- 
search... . We have the forest lands 
in America to meet our requirements 
for timber and even to help supply 
other less fortunate countries. With 
intelligent, courageous, positive ac- 
tion, we can achieve permanent tim- 
ber abundance. Ahead is the next 
generation of Americans. It is to 
them that we must hand down the 
heritage of resources that is ours.” 


AMERICAN FORESTS 

Because of what youth will inherit 
or hope to inherit, they are setting 
higher goals than ever before, 4-H 
Club member Gerald Moore de- 
clared. “According to all indica- 
tions, our forestry heritage is great,” 
he said. 

“We as youth realize that we will 
inherit more today than youth of 
yesterday. We know that forests are 
our most important natural re- 
sources. We believe that our forests 
can meet the demand that will be 
placed upon them. . . . We as youth 
will carry on the work you are doing 
today,” he said. 

Gerald explained that forestry is 
one of the most popular projects in 
4-H Club work in Mississippi. Eight 
boys are now taking forestry to every 
12 boys taking other projects. In 
1960, more than 5000 boys carried 
forestry as a 4-H project. “Sure, 
youth is looking forward to what 
they will inherit or they would not 
be trying to learn something about 
it,” he declared. “Don’t give up on 
youth, they will make advances in 
the field of forestry just as the youth 
of yesterday made advances.” 

Gerald credited forestry with sav- 
ing the day for the region where he 
lives as well as other parts of the 








state. “It became apparent in the 
late thirties and early forties that 
cotton was on its way out,” he said. 
“Landowners began to turn to other 
sources of income. Timber was the 
logical choice since three-fourths of 
our area was in timber. Our timber 
harvests have grown continuously 
ever since. In 1959, in Clarke Coun- 
ty, we harvested almost 100,000 cords 
of pulpwood and more than 22 mil- 
lion feet of sawlogs. This represents 
almost $2.5 million income to land- 
owners and woods workers if we 
value these products at delivered 
prices. 

“It takes many people to manage 
these lands and to harvest and proc- 
ess these forest products. Then these 
people require many more people to 
supply them with goods and services. 
It has been estimated that the forest 
industry in our area accounts for 
half of our economy.” 

Gerald hopes to make a contribu- 
tion to the field of forestry and to 
our economy. “The fact that our 
forests can produce at a rate three 
times their present production and 
that our forest industries are capable 
of being our greatest industry is a 
challenge that is too great for me to 
resist,” he declared. 
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FOREST FIRE EQUIPMENT (Trade Mark) 


FIRE FIGHTING OUTFITS 


YOUR OWN FIRE “ENGINE,” INSTANTLY AT YOUR COMMAND FOR FAST INITIAL ATTACK. 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE STANDARD 
FOR PATROL CARS, 50 GAL. CAP. 
(Larger Sizes Available) 





Season. 


This Hard Hitting “One-Man” Outfit Is Adequate 
For Complete Control When Fires Are Still Small, 
Also To “Hold” Larger Fires Until Help Arrives. 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL 


MOUNT IT IN YOUR % TON PICKUP IN 15 MINUTES 
Leaves ample space and load capacity for “working gear.” 
Ideal for Foresters, Loggers, Patrolmen, Tree Farmers, Ranch- 
ers, Construction Bosses and similar field service, during fire 


Developed in co-operation with the U. S. Forest Service to 
withstand constant rugged field service, without overloading 
vehicles. Designed for simplicity in operation and reliable per- 
formance. Made of best materials and first class workmanship. 
Larger sizes 100-500 gallon capacity available. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO, 


Manufacturers of Forest Fire Equipment 
69 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, U.S.A. Branch: Portland, Ore. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. We offer only a partial listing of such books and you are in- 
vited to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush __..___.$ 6.00 

Teaching Conservation—Beard —__-__--_-_-____- . ome 

Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know kins | 
TREES 

American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Platt —_. $ 3.50 


Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews. 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 











| eee 7.50 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves _.__.. 6.00 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 6.00 
Standard Cyclopedia of nniemncuasielllbeistaaas 3 Vols. 52.00 
Tree Care—Haller cone |e 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman __....-.--_-___-. 8.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer ..... 5.50 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt _..... 6.00 


GENERAL FORESTRY 


Forests For The Future—Loehr — _—$ 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 
Canada—Neiderheiser —....... —e 
Forest Policy—Greeley — iia eteanthes Menpihcinesy 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana Seioies ainsiarbaien moat 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer —- 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney —....3 eS 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen . SE cette 7.00 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck — 3.95 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 











Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr $7.50 
American Forest Management—Davis — 7.75 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston 55.590 
Forest Inventory—Spurr —___. 8.50 
Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson... 6.50 
Forest Pathology—Boyce _... 9.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley a 
Plant Pathology—Walker ee 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham eens ree 7.50 
Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson —-.--_-__.__. 7.00 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 
Clawson & Held —.._. eonshcae, Se 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith ee 
LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS 
Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor _..__... = 7.50 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers- ~Armstrong ~ 5.00 
Garden Design Illustrated—Grant 5.75 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 495 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey . Sees 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson _ diciee ia acccseie, 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon _.. 15.00 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek —..___... — 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman 8.00 
Successful Gardening Without ncnlllitedittin em 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 8395 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry : tases aN 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek _.__ 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss.__..$15.00 








Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman ...... 7.50 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill - pcicscianccecs SO 
Structure of Wocd—Jane sips, 
Textbook of Wood ee a Panshin & Forsaith 

en ee 9.50—Vol. II - anes Smee 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 
After the Sun Goes Down—Blough $ 2.95 





Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough — 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt - 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Bekelberry .. 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore ~~... Seas 
Deer of North America—Taylor 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson —_.........._- 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster —-.....____ " 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 
Land and Wildlife—Graham 
Natural History of Birds—Wing 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson — = 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger — 
The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 
Round River—Leopold 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld —_-._______ as 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 
America—McClane 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson —___...-...... ™ 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard 
1001 Questions Answered About Birds— 
Cruickshank 


























CAMPING 


Alaskan Adventure—Williams —-...........-------.... 
Canes Camgme—enee ws 
Canoeable Waterways in New York State—-Grinnell_ 
Let’s Go Camping—dZarchy 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


America’s Natural Resources—Callison — 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman 2 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill —---_------__---_- 
Conservation—Coyle 
Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman —______.__. 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith — re 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen __... 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie oe 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer — ........ - 
Forest Fire—Davis —... 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good - cote 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium —_ 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 
Thomas 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman _.. 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson -__.._. - 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch —— ~~... 


JUVENILE 
































Animal Babies—Bauer 
Birds at Home—Henry 
Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer 








4.95 
11.95 
2.25 
6.50 
12.50 
4.50 
3.95 
7.75 
17.50 
5.00 
6.75 
4.50 
10.00 
5.00 
7.50 
5.00 
4.00 
3.95 
4.95 


4.95 
2.75 
2.75 


5.00 


$ 5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.25 
2.95 


$ 4.00 
7.50 
3.95 
5.00 
7.50 
8.50 
6.75 
3.50 

~ 10.00 
12.00 
10.50 
4.50 
3.50 


12.50 
3.50 
3.50 
8.50 

12.50 
4.75 
7.50 
3.75 
7.50 





First Fish—Colby 
Friendly Animals—Schmidt 
Homes and Habits—Schmidt 
Indian Legends—Gridley 
Indians of Yesterday—Gridley 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft —_____ = 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 
Traveling Birds—Boulton 
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Mr. and Mrs. George White at entrance to tree nursery 


Missouri: Honors 
Former State Forester 


George 0. White 


The huge tree nursery at Licking, Missouri has | 
been renamed the George O. White State Forest 
Nursery in honor of Missouri’s first state forester. 
Mr. White, an AFA director, served as Missouri’s | 
state forester for 22 years and founded the state’s | 
forestry program. Incidentally, he surveyed the orig- | 
inal 40 acres of this nursery in 1934. 

At the dedication ceremony, Stanley G. Fon- 
tanna, dean of the School of Natural Resources at 
the University of Michigan and also an AFA di- 
rector, reviewed White’s accomplishments. The two 
were classmates in 1913, and have been close friends 
ever since. 

“You know better than I,” Dean Fontanna told 
the audience, “how White started a state forestry or- 
ganization from scratch; the difficulties of early for- 
est fire protection work when Missouri’s forest lands 
burned over completely every three years; the long 
hard pull to add manpower and fire-fighting equip- 
ment to combat wildfires so that today the burn is 
only one per cent on 8.7 million acres in ten fire 
protection districts.” 

Dean Fontanna cited other accomplishments, giv- | 
ing special credit to the farm forestry program 
established by Mr. White. “Today, there are 14 
farm foresters who gave technical and marketing 
assistance to 2270 timberland owners on 425,000 
acres in 1959. Forest management is slowly and 
surely upgrading timber on privately-owned lands,” 
he said. 

Then George White, pointing to the nursery | 
grounds, said, “Yes, I had a part in building all this, | 
but not without wonderful help from the Conser- 
vation Commission and other state and federal 
agencies. I feel this dedication service applies also 


to every other member of the commission, and to 
all friends of forestry in Missouri.” 


In April, 1938, Mr. White accepted the respon- | 





World's lightest motor drill! 





Here’s a drill you use to fill in 
on those jobs where cost, ter- 
rain, or time prohibits sending 
out a compressor crew. Weighs 
just 53 pounds; easily carried 
by one man. Completely self- 
contained with gasoline engine 
that drills 50-60 feet of hole on 
a tankload (2 qts.) of fuel. Drills 
in any position up to 45°. Per- 
fect for light drilling anywhere. 
Write for complete literature. 
Address: Dept. AF-9. 





* One-man operation! 


One-man carry; piggyback 
rig available! 


* Easy starting —any 
weather, any altitude! 


* Multi-use flexibility! 


ECONOMICAL —Less than 9¢ 
per foot, including gas, oil, 
drill steels and maintenance, 
in actual forest service use. 











sibility of state forester under the new constitu- 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

tional amendment that created the Conservation 
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And Now, Aluminum Christmas Trees! 
(From page 6) 


gers may be out of work part of the 
winter, 

Consequently, the annual fall 
meetings of both the lumber people 
and American Forest Products In- 
dustries, Inc. were watched with 
more than usual interest by many 
people. 

Are they sloughing off? The 
answer is “not so you could notice 
it.” Naturally, these businessmen— 
being businessmen—displayed a live- 
ly awareness of existing conditions, 
stressed the importance of trimming 
sail as practicable without crippling 
the forward thrust of their going 
programs. That’s simpy good busi- 
ness—the necessity of facing up to 
the importance of making both ends 
meet. 

But the war cry in general was 
“full speed ahead.” Not only will 
the wood promotion campaign con- 
tinue on schedule, but plans are also 
being made to add 25 additional 
technicians in key cities to work with 
architects, contractors, and others in 
the wood-using field. The educat- 
ional arm of the industry effort, 
AFPI, will also push forward with 
renewed effort in the work with 
schools and women’s organizations. 
It was also interesting to note that 
plans are being made to beef up the 
field effort of the organization at the 
earliest possible moment. In addi- 
tion, AFPI has just completed a new 
recreational survey which shows that 
the great bulk of company-owned 
land surveyed (58 million acres) is 
now open to one or more forms of 
recreational activty—and this use is 
growing. The truth is that despite 
the fire danger, no industry group in 
the country is doing as much for 
recreation as is the wood using in- 
dustry. 





One has to be impressed by this 
industry effort. As many people 
know, a slackoff in steel or other 
basic lines is frequently the signal 
for renewed promotional effort. 
This is not too difficult for big, cen- 
tralized outfits located under one 
main roof with large cash reserves. 

But the same situation does not 
apply to wood, particularly to lum- 
ber. Lumber’s support comes from 
thousands of small and medium-size 
companies which allocate so much of 
the profit from every stick of wood 
cut to promotional efforts. Conse- 
quently it takes more real guts on 
the part of lumber to push forward 
on promotion in the face of profit 


margins that are temporarily shrink. 
ing. 

Yet lumber is doing just that— 
pushing forward at all costs. And 
not the least amazing thing about 
this effort is that support from small, 
so-called fringe industries promises 
to be more next year than this. 
Apparently these people are utterly 
sold on the value and importance of 
this continuing sales effort. 

Did the recent election tend to 
dampen the enthusiasm of any of the 
lumbermen? Again, the answer 
seems to be “not so you could notice 
it.” Newly-elected NLMA President 
A. Bristow Hood, of California, 
made a passing reference to it the 
day after the election. His comment 
was chiefly optimistic in tone; it 
showed that the lumbermen weren't 
scared about anything and that they 
believe things will level off and im- 
prove by spring, at least. Actually, 
they were much more interested in 
a new film showing how wood 
beams can withstand fire better than 
steel in a really acid test. 

Now of course we know there will 
be those among our good conserva- 
tionist readers who will say, upon 
reading this, ‘““There goes AMERICAN 
Forests peddling wood and the 
wood trade again.” And we suppose 
we are, in a way. 

But we believe that this industry 
effort, particularly the lumber ef- 
fort, is very important to forestry 
and in fact to all conservation. We 
can remember the time when a nat- 
ional meeting of lumber resembled 
nothing so much as a national wail- 
ing wall, where, as Doc Compton 
once said, “They exercised their 
wish bones more than their back 
bones.” The piece de resistance at 
these gatherings not infrequently was 
the offering up of a burnt sacrifice, 
preferably in the form of the Chief 
of the Forest Service if he could be 
prevailed upon to stand still for it. 

But not anymore. Lumbermen 
haven’t got time for that sort of 
foolishness these days. They are too 
busy selling wood and new ideas. 
And we can’t help believing that the 
forward march of conservation de- 
pends at least in part upon the for- 
ward march of forestry. And the for- 
ward march of forestry depends in 
large measure on more and better 
wood markets. Certainly, we will pre- 
serve those places that are wild and 
wooly for the Trail Rider and the 
hiker. Our own AFA program de- 
pends on this. But the main channel 
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of conservation advance has to de- 
nd. by necessity, on economics and 
ogo 2. There just isn’ ith MORA 
the market place. There just isn’t Foresters get results wit 
any other way to do if we are to 
presery e our present way of life, and | 
the great bulk of the people in our 
country most certainly do want to aad 
ie e 
| preserve it. ; 4-Year Test Results in Now! 
That is why we are glad to raise _— 
a cheer for this lumber effort when 
we think it deserves it. And also, 
we just can’t help thinking about 
: those blasted aluminum Christmas 
| trees! (]BC) 
! A Congressman 
: Takes to the Woods 
; (From page 19) 
must get an easement or title to land 
for access roads from the highways 
back to their land. I know that this 
costs money, but the trend of land | 
costs is plain. I would say that the 
Forest Service should acquire, and 
quickly, the land needed to bring 
campers from the highways to na- 
tional forest land. There is not much - 
: sense in planning campsites if there TREEFEED a  esaggee —— Facog hay ns 
: mae _ - ; — pact shape, concen rate ormula. 
7 is no way to get to them. If I were OFFERS FORESTERS nenberning, clowesting and long lenting, 
budgeting funds, this would consti- better establishment non-toxic, non-corrosive, have no odor, are 
tute top priority. ‘ economical and adaptable to all planting 
| lI. ¢ — greater profits er 
. Campsite Development 
: TI : .s = : er ° TREEFEED pellets have been thoroughly and 
le Forest Service 1s probably . reliably tested for most species of fir, pine, 
deluged with advice on this subject, greater health, vigor spruce and poplar. 
but my recommendations would be: a ‘ 7 , 
i, ieee: Mein oleae faster rotation —Now available: special experimental 
a) Keep them simple. TREEFEED formulations for use in Lake 
b) Keep them spacious. States and South. 
| c) Provide as much privacy as 
: possible. (In the Siuslaw Na- PROFITS GROW WITH TREEFEED 
| tional Forest they have done a 
wonderful job of screening MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
: campsites by growths of huckle- ee er eer — re 
berry bushes.) | MORA CHEMICAL CORP. — |. 
| d) Outdoor toilets are fine so long 2450 Sixth Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. | 
’ as they are kept clean. Flush () Rush complete TREEFEED test data 
toilets could be enormously ex- today. | 
ensive are necessary i 
' | sive, but are necessary in MORA iieais | 
heavily used areas. | 
i e) Running water is fine, but CHEMICAL CORP. Address 
hand pumps are just as good. | 2450 6th Ave. S., Seattle 4, Wash City State | , 
; !) Forget about showers, laundry j 
b . ene .e e P Se a SS A ee ee 
facilities, and electrical outlets. oe 
§) pita ee te a MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
| ———_ THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
; ming is possible. ORESTR SSO TIO 
; These recommendations boil down 919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
: to a theory as to the place of the For- =i 
est Service in the camping picture. Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Sansciation. 
The state parks and to some extent Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (inciading subscription to 
the national parks are moving to- AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 
’ ward more conveniences — showers, 
: laundries, flush toilets, and electrical Name 
. outlets for trailers. I would recom- 
| mend that they be permitted to satis- Street 
: ly that demand and that the Forest - ; 
; Service campsites be kept simple, City and State Aad Sie foo Sorel <A 
niuadll . AZ ‘ ) oreign postage 
l spacious, private, and clean. I would ee at ee ' 
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also recommend that available funds 
be used to develop more campsites 
in especially scenic areas rather than 
going deeply into attempts to flossy 
up existing sites. Locations on 
streams or lakes are especially im- 
portant. Children love to swim, and 
this provides an easy and inexpen- 
sive way to keep campers clean. 


III. Money 


With the drive on for more camp- 
sites, I doubt that the Forest Service 
can keep up with the demand on its 
present 14 million dollars a year. 
Actually, I would think that these 
funds should be used to maintain 
present campsites and that new 
sources of funds should be investi- 
gated. 

I need not tell you that it is hard 
to get money out of the Congress, 
and I would hate to see Forest Serv- 
ice personnel used to collect fees. 
This is one suggestion—sell a stamp 
which could be stuck on a car wind- 
shield. The stamp, distributed 
through local post offices, could sell 
for $5 and would entitle any family 
to the right to camp in any national 
forest during the year. Enforcement 
could be simple. Nearly everyone 
buys a hunting or fishing license, 
and the number of game wardens is 
minute. One enforcement officer to 
a region should suffice if he had the 
co-operation of maintenance people 
on the campsites. Unquestionably it 
would take a year to accustom the 
public to the idea, but I believe that 


Stennis Calls for 
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they could be sold on this method of 
developing the recreational facilities 
of their forests. It has the added 
merit that the new campsites will be 
paid for by the people who want and 
use them. 

The 181,000,000 acres which the 
Forest Service holds for the United 
States is one of our greatest national 
treasures. Properly managed and 
maintained it can provide an endless 
source of timber, water, and fun for 
the American people. The Forest 
Service has the personnel to super. 
vise and direct this job. Never in any 
phase of private industry or govern- 
ment have I encountered a more 
dedicated group of men. They really 
love those great forests under their 
administration. It must be some. 
thing of a shock to the veterans in 
the Forest Service to see the growing 
recreational demands on their lands, 
Timber, range management, and 
watershed experts must be a bit dis- 
mayed at being shoved willy-nilly in- 
to recreational problems. But all the 
rangers and supervisors that I met 
seemed ready and able to meet this 
added burden and_ still maintain 
their technical duties. In conclusion 
I see little or no reason to change 
the personnel pattern or to employ 
“recreation experts.” If we can de- 
velop a steady base of finances, get 
on with the access road programs, 
and build a lot more clean, simple 
campsites, American families can 
work out their own recreation. 


More Militant AFA 


(From page 27) 


through protecting what we grow, 
Senator Stennis continued. .“Here in 
this laboratory are forest entomol- 
ogists and forest pathologists finding 
out how to protect our trees and our 
wood products from destructive in- 
sects and diseases. . . . Scientists here 
already have good leads for chemical 
and biological control of many for- 
est pests. 

“Remarkable progress has been 
made in the six years this group of 
scientists has been at work. They 
now have thousands of hybrid and 
selected trees under study. Some of 
these hybrids can claim as ancestors 
all four of the important southern 
pines. Studies are now also under- 
way to improve the bottomland 
hardwoods, a long neglected re- 
source but one capable of high qual- 
ity wood production. We may see 
the day,” he predicted, “when pedi- 
greed trees, like pedigreed animals, 
are accepted in the market place.” 


Senator Stennis said that he was 
heartened to reflect on the accom- 
plishments of the Southern Institute 
of Forest Genetics and related pro- 
grams here, “but I am even more en- 
thusiastic about what the future 
holds through this fine new labora- 
tory and research facility. Our sci- 
entists at work here hold the key to 
the future. Theirs is the challenge 
and the responsibility to keep our 
country rich in forest resources. Our 
future could not rest in_ better 
hands!” 


McARDLE PRESENTS 
BROAD PROGRAM 


“Operation Multiple Use,” the 
Forest Service’s program for more 
intensive development of national 
forest lands, was presented to AFA 
members by Dr. Richard E. Mc 
Ardle, chief of the Forest Service. 
The program provides for utiliza- 
tion of all renewable resources of 
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the national forest system—water, 
timber, forage, recreation, and wild- 
life—with full appreciation of their 
close interrelationship. 

“‘Operation Multiple Use’ is both 
a long-term and a short-term pro- 
gram,” Dr. M¢ Ardle explained. “The 
action proposals that make up the 
short-term program are the work 
that must be done in the next 10 to 
15 years in order to achieve the long- 
er range objectives. It is this short- 
term program that I want to talk 
about particularly.” Using colored 
slides, Dr. McArdle described the 
six groups of activities included in 
the program. 

Watershed Management Essential 

Heading the list was “water.” 
“On all national forest watersheds 
throughout the country, specific 
things are being done to protect the 
quality of water and to increase the 
quantity,” he said. “Watershed pro- 
tection is necessary to safeguard the 
quality of water. But protection 
alone is not enough to meet the na- 
tion’s need for much more water in 
the years immediately ahead of us. 
To increase the amount of water, 
watershed management is necessary. 
Management to increase water yield 
can be obtained only through ma- 
nipulation of the vegetative cover.” 

Regarding timber activities, Dr. 
McArdle said they have expanded 
so greatly that for the coming fiscal 
year the estimated harvest is already 
10 billion board feet, and we may 
reach or exceed the original short- 
term goal of 11 billion board feet 
ahead of schedule. This 11 billion 
feet, however, is pretty close to our 
present limit. To achieve the much 
larger goal for the year 2000, we have 
a tremendous job of tree planting, 
timber-stand improvement, and sim- 
ilar work to do. 

For the 68 million acres of range- 
land in the national forest system 
the Forest Service plans intensified 
management, better range practices, 
and more balanced use. 

Dr. McArdle said that visits to the 
national forests for recreation have 
multiplied about four times since 
World War II. “We expect them to 
nearly double again in the next 
decade and to be seven times more 
than present levels by the end of the 
century. Our long-range recreation 
objective is to prepare to accommo- 
date tremendous numbers of people 
adequately but modestly and with 
due safeguards for their health. . . . 


Recreation Facilities Added 
“To take care of the new visitors 
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we are building more than 100,000 
new family units for campers and 
picnickers—enough to accommodate 
just about everyone in Atlanta, 
Georgia plus everyone in Jackson, 
Mississippi at one time.” 

To keep up with the phenomenal 
increase in hunters and _ fishermen, 
the food and cover on one and a half 
million acres of key wildlife areas 
are slated for improvement, as well 
as 7,000 miles of fishing streams and 
56,000 acres of lakes. 

“The 14 million acres already of 
ficially set aside as wilderness are 
being protected and managed to re. 
main in their natural state,” Dr. 
McArdle explained. “The Forest 
Service is the only federal agency 
which has officially dedicated wilder- 
ness areas for permanent protection. 
We are examining new areas for 
wilderness and other recreational 
use.” 

Adequate access to national forest 
lands continues to be a problem, Dr. 
McArdle declared. ‘It is a real ob- 
stacle to intensive management, uti- 
lization, and protection. During the 
short-term program we plan to build 
an additional 90,000 miles of na- 
tional forest development roads and 
8,800 miles of trails. 


“Intermixed public and _ private 
lands in many national forests make 
effective management difficult—for 
the Forest Service and for the private 
land owners. During the next 10-15 
years we will exchange 1.4 million 
acres of scattered or checkerboard na- 
tional forest land for other areas. 
It’s just plain good business to back 
up both public and private hold- 
ings.” 

Dr. McArdle said, “Forty years 
from now this country will have 
twice as many people as today. ... 
But forty years from now we will 
have no more land to produce these 
necessities than we have today. Ac 
tually, because of diversion to other 
uses, we will have less productive 
acreage than we have today. And 
from it we will have to get twice as 
much as we do now. What is true 
of all land is also true of forest land. 
Already we are feeling the pressures 
of a growing population on all the 
resources of the national forests. The 
Program for the National Forests 
which I have outlined so briefly for 
you today will help in a significant 
way to meet the growing pressures 
for more and more natural re 
sources.” 


Programs Cost Money 
In conclusion, Dr. McArdle said, 
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“JT suspect that most of you will agree 
that such a program is desirable but 
may be asking yourselves, ‘Will it 
pay out?’ My answer is a flat ‘Yes.’ 
To do what this program calls for 
will cost money—substantially more 
than we now get. You don't get 
something for nothing. To fully 
implement the program will cost 
about $40 million a year more than 
we are getting now. It can’t be 
bought for less. And you can’t have 
the benefits without paying for them. 
3ut these benefits will be large, very 
large, and they will be continuous. 
“Some of these returns for your 


money can be measured in dollars; 
some cannot. For example, there 


will be more and better water. How 
can you place a realistic dollar value 
Water is worth whatever 


on water? 
you have to pay to get it... . Some 
benefits, of course, can be measured 
in dollars. There will be a big in- 
crease in receipts from sale of prod- 
ucts and services. But let me empha- 
size this point: The national forests 
were not established to make money. 
Benefits that we can’t measure in 
dollars get equal consideration in 
our multiple-use management.” 


OUR NATIONAL PURPOSE IN CONSERVATION 


“There is the overwhelming sig- 
nificance of the fact that in conser- 
vation we can talk about a national 
purpose,” Karl R. Bendetsen, presi- 
dent of Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, told AFA members at a 
dinner to salute Southern Forestry 
Associations. (Mr. Bendetsen, whose 
flight from Champion operations in 
South America was delayed, was 
represented by Forester Arthur Nel- 
son.) “It was not too many years ago 
that the term ‘conservation’ was a 
special-purpose term rather than a 
national attribute,” Bendetsen de- 
clared. However, he warned that 
this is also a time in which there is 
a new and crucial demand that we 
not lose sight of the meaning of con- 
servation itself. 

To our city-dwelling nation, he 
observed, conservation could become 
a remote catchword in the political 
football game, with its real meaning 
lost far beyond the city limits. Bend- 
etsen cited the wilderness bills as an 
example of the fact that the city 
dweller, used to museums and zoos, 
could easily come to feel that conser- 
vation consists solely of locking 
things up or preserving them behind 
the glass of federal or state protec- 
tion. 

He objected to the tendency of the 
public to consider a single use recre- 
ational facility, a wiiderness area, 
synonymous with all that there is in 
conservation. Bendetsen then sug- 
gested that we would ao our cause a 
great service if we would tell the 
public that the fight over wilderness 
bills is not whether all the wilder- 
ness should be destroyed, but is 
simply over how much wilderness 
we should have considering all of 
the other needs of our rapidly grow- 
ing country. “It is not a fight of the 
good guys versus the bad guys,” he 
declared. 


Good guys vs. bad guys? 


“Now, who are the bad guys any- 
way?” he asked. “The prime target 
and the bad guy for years was the 
lumber industry. You knew they 
were bad—you could see them out 
there cutting down all the trees and 
then moving on to cut down more 
trees. Stop these bad guys and every- 
thing would be all right. Well, what 
happened? Despite repeated warn- 
ings of ‘timber famine,’ the lumber 
industry is still with us, only now it 
has grown into a gigantic forest 
products industry. 

“The lumberman,” he continued, 
“held up by the early day conser- 
vationist (and unfortunately by some 
of today’s conservationists as well) as 
the big bad guy of all time has now 
demonstrated a remarkable adapta- 
tion to the society in which he lives. 
The forest products industry, once 
the target of abuse, has generated 
such confidence in itself that last year 
two billion trees were planted as 
future raw material by people con- 
vinced of the soundness of this in- 
dustry.” 

Mr. Bendetsen explained that pri- 
vate business is itself essentially an 
exercise in conservation. “It cannot 
survive without conservation and be- 
cause of this, it has developed some 
of the hardest and most sophisticated 
conservation techniques known in 
the world today. A business which 
does not conserve its owner’s invest- 
ment and increase it somewhat every 
year must ultimately fail.” 


Only Things of Value Conserved 


Bendetsen’s answer to criticism of 
ruthless destruction of our natural 
resources in past years with only the 
thought of short term gain and not 
long term stability is that “people 
only conserve things of value. When 
we had forests everywhere,” he said, 
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“and people were looking for cut- 
over lands to clear and farm, the 
clearing of the timber was anxiously 
awaited. Many settlers, having no 
market for their timber, just cut it 
down and burned it to get it out of 
the way. They needed food and 
meat, not timber. 

“Now why haven't we vilified these 
early settlers for destroying some of 
the finest forests in eastern North 
America?” he asked. “The answer is 
very simply that none of us wants 
to blame ourselves, and it was our 
ancestors that were doing this clear- 
ing. Besides, wasn’t it necessary to 
clear up the land and get it settled 
with farmers?” 

Referring back to his remark that 
business must employ all of the tech- 
niques in conservation if it is to sur- 
vive, Bendetsen said, “This inherent 
conservation urge made itself felt 
whenever we, the people, allowed it 
to do so. Everyone in the business 
knew that trees grew and that in 
places like New England trees had 
been cut from the same forest for 
several hundred years. More and 
more lumber was cut from knotty 
logs as soon as the public would buy 
it. A great pulp and paper indus- 
try developed using smaller trees and 
parts of trees not suitable for lumber 
as its raw material. As the price of 
timber increased to where it looked 
like it could be grown without wast- 
ing capital, money began to be in- 
vested in the protection of young 
trees, and before too many years we 
found ourselves well on our way to 
a tree farm economy.” 


Business Men Conserve 


Mr. Bendetsen believes that the 
inherently conservationist make-up 
of private business, with its need to 
conserve and expand everything it 
uses or does, is what has brought our 
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forest products industry to its pres. 
ent high state of development with. 
out excessive interference, control, 
regulation, or confiscation by the 
government. He wanted to specifical. 
ly call this to the attention of those 
who constantly seek through political 
means to extend government contro] 
over more and more of ou 
lives. 

Then turning to the subject o| 
water conservation he said, “I should 
like to give you an example of the 
conservation of water brought about 
by the inherent nature of business 
to conserve its assets.” He explained 
that the manufacture of paper takes 
large quantities of good water. A 
good-sized paper mill will use up. 
ward of 40 or 50 million gallons o{ 
water per day. The effluent contain. 
ing the unused portions of the wood 
was discarded, he said. “If we fol. 
low our theory that business is by 
nature a_ conservation enterprise 
then we would expect some improve. 
ments in this field. Ways have been 
found to reuse more and _ more 
water,” he said. “In our Pasadena 
mill, for example, we have effected 
a 55 per cent reduction in our use 
of raw water while at the same time 
improving the quality of the paper.” 

Then discussing other aspects of 
conservation he said that the cellu- 
lose from which we make paper is 
only part of the wood. “Conserva- 
tion dictates that we find uses for the 
lignins and the hemi-celluloses. The 
industry has devoted much time and 
money to research in this field and 
there are encouraging signs that we 
are nearing a break-through in the 
enigma of lignin. What better ex- 
ample of conservation than to use 
the whole wood, not just the cellu- 
lose, and when we can do this we 
can use the whole tree, not just the 
large portion of the main trunk.” 


daily 


A CITIZEN’S VIEW OF CONSERVATION 


Voit Gilmore, North Carolina 
Board of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, in presenting a “Citizen’s View 
of Conservation,” said, “Thank God 
for conservation-minded people of 
America and all the world. May 
their number increase! May they 
hold out forever against the plun- 
derers. Because the opposite of wise 
use of forests and streams ultimately 
is destruction and desolation.” 

However, there are areas where 
conservationists begin to split up 
and take different paths. “They 
still hold to a general direction,” he 
said, “but with varying compass 
headings.” To illustrate this point 


Mr. Gilmore referred to a Trail 
Rider trip he took this summer into 
the Sawtooth Wilderness Area. 
“Around our campfires,” he said, 
“talk was less of the day’s trout catch 
than of the differences between those 
who would convert Sawtooth Wil: 
derness Area to a national park fea- 
turing highways into hidden fast- 
nesses, and those resolved to keep 
the rugged mountains, lakes, and 
streams in primitive condition, to be 
found and enjoyed by those willing 
to pack in.” 

Over the peaks and valleys ol 
America’s great public lands are 
lengthening shadows, he observed. 
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“To the historic pressures of special 
interest groups for public land re- 
classification now are added the pres- 
sures of sharply mounting popula- 
tion and vastly increased leisure time 
of Americans.” 

Although the general public is 
usually difficult to arouse in defense 
of its interests, he commented, so 
great are the stakes in future use of 
our natural resources that powerful 
voices are now rising across the land. 
Both major parties are roused, in 
this election year, to vigorous con- 
cern about natural resources. The 
Saturday Evening Post editorialized 
last July, “To allow our wilderness 
to be whittled away bit by bit for 
commercial uses is to cut ourselves 
off irrevocably from an elemental 
source of strength. Once the wilder- 
ness is gone, none of man’s techno- 
logical genius can restore it. It is 
gone forever—and with it a sanctu- 
ary of our heritage.” 


Long Range Planning Essential 


The urgent problem today, Mr. 
Gilmore declared, is to make sure 
our vision is long-range, to make 
sure that today’s Pinchots, Schencks, 
and Teddy Roosevelts are just as 
wise and just as courageous as their 
predecessors. “And I say there is no 
more logical or more suited force in 
all the land to nurture this vision 
and harness the drive for intelligent 
conservation than our own AFA. 

“For we are the voice of the Amer- 
ican public—the public waiting in 
line for picnic tables when I was in 
Great Smoky National Park with my 
family last Sunday—the public 
jammed on top of each other in na- 
tional forest camping grounds; the 
public rapidly becoming so urban- 
ized that millions of children may 
have to just guess what Daniel 
Boone and Jim Bridger and Merri- 
wether Lewis really saw; the public 
that still yearns for the chance to 
stalk a deer or flush a covey of quail; 
the public that shudders at the pros- 
pect of another high dam that would 
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bury forever a lovely river canyon.” 


Among us, he said, are profession- 


al foresters, oriented toward the for- 
estry needs of industry; government 
foresters intent on the multiple-use 
program to harmonize timber yield, 
water conservation, and range lands 
with 
sources; public officials, some far- 
sighted to the point of seeking bond 


recreation and wildlife re- 


issues to acquire adequate park and 


forest lands now, some disinterested 
to the point of apathy. However, 
“the most numerous of all and in 
greatest need of a champion are we 


who pay taxes, love Nature, and ask 


only for a democratic system within 


which we may enjoy our great 
American heritage. And as cham- 
pion of all the people, we must have 
the fire and courage of a Teddy 
Roosevelt and be heard across Amer- 
ica in ringing tones.” 


AFA’s Challenges 


Mr. Gilmore believes the great- 
ness of The American Forestry As- 
sociation rests in its ability to blend 
these views into its program of “con- 
servation through wise use” which 
will crusade for all America, not just 
for special groups. 

AFA’s challenges and opportuni 
ties were described by Mr. Gilmore 
as: 

1) To maintain our broad conser- 
vation objectives and continue our 
85-year-old tradition of being the 
public’s watchdog on natural re- 
sources. 

2) To encourage even greater vig- 
or among association officials and 
members in pursuit of AFA conser- 
vation objectives; to shout when our 
message needs shouting. 

3) To lay even greater stress on 
participation by AFA members in 
state, county, and municipal policy- 
making that affects natural _re- 
sources; to dramatize the fact that 
conservation is an eternal vigil, a 
crusade that reaches from the pre- 
cinct to the White House. 


THE FEMININE POINT OF VIEW 


In recounting the work women 
are doing in conservation, Mrs. 
Marion T. Weatherford of Arling- 
ton, Oregon underscored the fact 
that the feminine point of view is 
playing an increasingly important 
part in the conservation organiza- 
tions of our country. 

“A woman concerned is generally 
a woman in action,” Mrs. Weather- 
ford declared. She cited numerous 
examples of what women have ac- 


complished in promoting sound con- 
servation practices. For instance, in 
her own state, Oregon, she said the 
fires on the dry grazing lands caused 
by cigarettes tossed out of cars by 
careless smokers were a serious prob- 
lem. In discussing the situation, the 
point was made that signs along the 
highway forbade throwing out of 
burning material during closed sea- 
son only. The women reasoned that 
if cigarettes were flipped out of cars 
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nine months a year, it was very likely 
that they would be flipped out 12 
months a year. The women then 
worked to amend the legislation to 
make it unlawful to throw burning 
material from cars at any time. The 
legislation was passed, and as a re- 
sult the number of man-made fires in 
Oregon has been considerably _re- 
duced. 

She also related an_ interesting 
story of how women in a Mississippi 
county worked to obtain fire protec- 
tion for their county. Through their 
efforts a special election was held and 
victory was theirs. This vote was 
doubly significant for it levied a two 
cent per acre tax on all timber land 
in the county for fire protection pur- 
poses. 


Conservation Education 
Accomplishments 


“Women’s interest in the conser- 
vation education of their children 
is a story of real accomplishment,” 
Mrs. Weatherford said. “In one year 
the women of one national organiza- 
tion provided 838 youth scholarships 
to conservation camps and schools, 
amounting to $14,543.83. Another 
avenue that women take to help in 
the education of the youngsters in 
natural resource conservation is pro- 
moting essay contests in school. . . . 
Women have established conserva- 
tion shelves in the local library 
where youngsters of all ages can find 
books on conservation—books which 
are not only interesting, but teach a 
lesson. 


“To create an awareness of the 
world around us and awareness of 
the source of our sustenance demands 
continuing education and informa- 
lion regarding the natural resource,” 
she continued. “Mothers and grand- 
mothers can help create this aware- 
ness at the family hearthstone, as 
well as in our schools.” 

Mrs. Weatherford believes the 
feminine point of view can play an 
increasingly important part in form- 
ulating public opinion. “Certainly 
women love to talk,” she said, “and 
armed with factual information 
about the resources of their com- 
munities and states they can help 
create the good climate which is 
needed to support resource tech- 
nicians. In the home, over the tea 
cup or bridge table, in group meet- 
ings of all kinds, an informed indi- 
vidual can help create the atmos- 
phere to support intelligent manage- 
ment of our resources.” 

Women can be and have been ef- 
fective in legislation dealing with 
natural resources, she said. “One of 
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the most rewarding experiences I 
have ever had was the enlisting of 
women in 48 states to support Water 

Pollution Control legislation in 

Congress. The pen can be a woman’s 

secret weapon. She can use it ef- 

fectively when informed and _ con- 
cerned.” 

Women’s Record Outstanding 

Gathering reports from conserva- 
tion chairmen in each of the 48 
states was Mrs. Weatherford’s re- 
sponsibility for four years, and the 
record of achievement is a thrilling 
one. Here are a few sentence ex- 
cerpts from these reports: 

Seven thousand dollars spent for the 
purchase of Penny Pines planta- 
tion in California. 

A telephone campaign on “ways to 
save water.” 

Formed citizens forest study groups 
in county. 

Six weeks course in conservation in 
the 6th grade in all San Diego 
District schools because of interest 
of clubwomen. 

Sponsored Local Town Hall meet- 
ings on “Survival of Man through 
Conservation.” 

Sponsored Smokey Bear poster con- 
test on a statewide scale for all 
grammar school children in Colo- 
rado. 

Six hundred dollars to Memorial 
Forest project for planting 30,000 
trees. 

Sending $100 annually for the cost 
of transporting school children to 
replant trees in Tillamook Burn 
area. 

Studied problems created by lowered 
water table. 

Joined garden clubs in a statewide 
united campaign for creating bird 
sanctuaries in all cities of state. 

Distributed over 11,000 pieces of 
literature on conservation in Geor- 
gia. 

Prepared Conservation Kits filled 
with information and suggestions 
for each county conservation chair- 
man in. Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Weatherford presented sev- 
eral other illustrations to prove that 
woman’s point of view in the field 
of conservation is practical, resource- 
ful, and effective. “The hurdle yet 
remaining,” she declared, “is to en- 
list a greater number of women into 
active participation in conservation 
concern. We need an increasing in- 
dividual awareness among all peo- 
ple of the important part natural re- 
sources play in the individual and 
national life of our country. 


Guide Spiritual Reawakening 
“There is yet another contribution 
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that the feminine point of view may 
make,” she continued, “which I be. 
lieve is the most important of all- 
and that is to point us to a spiritual 
reawakening in today’s world of 
tensions and turmoil—and the part 
that the great out-of-doors plays in 
this rebirth. Certainly man does not 
live by bread alone. And the beauty 
that renews and refreshes the spirit 
can be found in the forests and 
streams, lakes, and seashores. Women 
can and should point the way toa 
more meaningful and richer life 
through appreciation for and conser- 
vation of the riches of nature.” 


WIDENING HORIZONS FOR 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 


The motivating influence which 
has brought on this present day 
stampede to outdoor recreation areas 
is the inherent desire or instinct 
which American citizens have to en- 
joy hunting and fishing or just plain 
observation of the wilderness, A. D. 
Aldrich, director, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Florida, 
told the annual meeting in his ad- 
dress on “Widening Horizons for 
Outdoor Recreation.” 

After a brief resume of groups and 
individuals who have fought the bat- 
tles of exploitation and __ politics 
which paved the way and set the 
stage for the present outdoor recrea- 
tion programs, Mr. Aldrich com- 
mented on the current situation. 
“Today we have ‘Mission 66’ of the 
National Park Service, ‘Operation 
Outdoors’ of the U.S. Forest Service, 
and the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission,” he 
said. “The states are also recogniz- 
ing the tremendous impact of out- 
door recreation on the national and 
state economy and general welfare 
of the people.” 


Although we have these programs 
and studies underway, it does not 
mean that the battle is won. “These 
are merely the plans and _ specifica- 
tions for the monuments to be built. 
There must still be the same aggres- 
sive spirit of determination and un- 
derstanding of conflicting interests 
in resource use, as has prevailed 
through the years in designing the 
blueprints, if these programs are to 
succeed,” Mr. Aldrich declared. 

“In our opinion,” he continued, 
“the report on recreational needs of 
this country which is being pre- 
pared by ORRRC will bring before 
the Congress and the American peo- 
ple the needed incentive, justifica- 
tion, and guide lines for immediate 
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action programs by all echelons of 
government to develop the essential 
facilities for outdoor recreation ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the peo- 
ple now and for a generation to 
come.” 

Legislation Reflects Trends 


Mr. Aldrich believes that there has 
been a national awakening to the 
needs of society for expression, in- 
spiration, and experience in the out- 
of-doors. This trend is reflected in 
the many measures before the last 
86th Congress, he said. Of particular 
interest was a provision in the rivers 
and harbors bill which would enable 
planning agencies to include in the 
project costs, the allocation of funds 
for enhancement and development 
of outdoor recreation facilities up 
to 10 per cent of the project costs. 
Unfortunately this provision was re- 
moved from the bill, but it received 
serious consideration. “Seeing this 
provision restored to that bill is an 
example of work ahead for conser- 
vation organizations,” Mr. Aldrich 
said. 

In developing our recreation pro- 
grams, “we must include the grow- 
ing concept of inter-agency co-ordi- 
nation between federal agencies, be- 
tween state agencies, and between 
federal and state agencies. Such in- 
ter-agency organizations are func- 
tioning in many areas of interest, 
especially among resource conserva- 
tion and recreation groups.” 

Number of Meetings 
Indicates Interest 

The fact that national and state 
conlerences have become the order 
of the day, he believes, is an indica- 
tion of the expanding interest in out- 
door recreation. “From these meet- 
ings,” he said, “come the co-opera- 
tive agreements and programs for de- 
velopment and initiation of the phys- 
ical recreation facilities for public 
use. The joint management of wild- 
life resources on Forest Service lands 
by state wildlife agencies, and state 
Management on military reservations 
are examples of progress in the 
broad public interest. 

Mr. Aldrich reported that certain 


investment companies are now ex- 
ploring the feasibility of purchasing 
large tracts of wilderness lands in the 
Southeast for development of mul- 
tiple-purpose outdoor recreation 
areas on a commercial basis. “This 
seems like concrete evidence of the 
stability and security of outdoor rec- 
reational enterprise,” he said. “It 
also points up the immediate need 
for state and federal action to make 
available every acre of public land 
for compatible recreation purposes 
before this great national heritage is 
snatched up by exploiters and priced 
out of reach of the average American 
citizen.” 

Government Regulations Necessary 

It is his opinion “that any service 
or commodity as essential as outdoor 
recreation has become to the Amer- 
ican people should be provided and 
regulated as a governmental func- 
tion and responsibility. We must not 
let commercialism destroy the aes- 
thetic and spiritual values of the nat- 
ural wilderness, or any other out- 
door experience. Private enterprise 
should be encouraged to build and 
operate physical facilities on public 
recreation areas, but only under 
planned, orderly, and systematic reg- 
ulations which will protect the nat- 
ural environment.” 

It is necessary and inevitable, he 
said, that opportunity for outdoor 
recreation must be made and kept 
available to the public. “The policies 
and programs among agencies and 
organizations to build and admin- 
ister outdoor recreation facilities are 
being formed. The justification is 
established. The machinery needs 
to be oiled and put into operation. 
With the vast accumulation of 
knowledge and experience at hand, 
and the organized co-operation of so 
many groups of public-spirited citi- 
zens, we are confident that the chal- 
lenge will be met. Indeed, the hori- 
zons for outdoor recreation are 
widening, but let’s keep them truly 
inspirational, natural, and in line 
with the established policies and cus- 
toms of the free American way of 
life,” Mr. Aldrich concluded. 


HEYWARD RECALLS DRAMA OF 
SOUTHERN FORESTRY HISTORY 


The real drama in the South’s for- 
est history has been the development 
of new second growth, according to 
Frank Heyward of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. However, both 
the harvesting of the original tim- 
ber, the problems caused by the re- 
sulting denuded land, and the re- 
appearance of the forests through 


sound land management are integral 
parts of the social and economic his- 
tory of the South, he said. 

Mr. Heyward explained that ac- 
tive large scale exploitation of the 
South’s forests did not begin until 
the end of the Civil War in 1865. 
Then, within 60 or 70 years most of 
the virgin stands were only a mem- 
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You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. No compost- 
heap making. Apply now; anytime. Rush t- 
rm for free bulletin, “How to Turn aste 
into Gold.” 

THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind. 











~ Rid pine forests of chok- 
ing brush. Use R-H In- 


GROW ey Fluid or spray with 


. V. Brush Rhap; contains 
Sturdy 


2,4,5-T formulated for eco- 
PINE 


nomical pine release. For 
Free information write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36FB, Jacksonville, Ark. 





STUDENTS — FIELD MEN 
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PREPARE FOR.... 
Your career, your advancement, 
or better management of 

your land through our approved 
home-study field courses. 
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Free CATALOG 


Includes wholesale listings and 
many valuable specials. Evergreen 
Seedlings and Transplants, Hard- 
woods, Fruit, Flowering, Orna- 
mental and Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Rhododendron, Azaleas. Also val- 
vable information on planting and 
guide for Christmas Tree growers. 
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VANS HAS THEM! 


The evergreen seedlings 
and transplants you want 
are at Vans. Top quality, 
wide variety, competitive 
prices. Free catalog. 

—— Address A. F. Van 
VANS PINES West Olive, Michigan 














SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, etc. 


Write for new price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


R. D. No. 3. Clearfield, Pa. 














American Arborvitae, Balsam 
Fir, Colorado Blue Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Scotch Pine, 
Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
etc. Free Folder lists com- 
plete selection of guaranteed 
to live evergreens at reason- 
able prices. Write today. 

Western Maine Forest Nursery 


BEST 
EVERGREENS 


Company 
Dept. AF-120 
Fryeburg, Maine 








EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, etc. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box 305-E Homer City, Penna. 











SEEDS 
TREE.. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 














HARDY NUT TREES 
Blight resistant Chinese Chestnut — 
sweet, delicious nut; ornamental and 
orchard crop. Grafted Hardy English; 
thin-shelled Black Walnuts; Filberts; 
Persimmons. All ornamental—fast grow- 
ing. List free. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box 
“M,” Downingtown, PA. 
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ory. A survey made in 1919 revealed 
that the original growth forests had 
been logged from 90 million acres, 
mostly pine. 

“But there should be no bitter- 
ness in our judgment of the harsh 
land treatment by the early loggers,” 
Mr. Heyward said. “Certainly there 


| is none on my part. To begin with, 


forestry was a word only. True, a 


| handful of professional foresters, all 
| with European training, maintained 


the practicability of forestry. But 
there was absolutely no proof that 
a company could reforest cut-over 


| land, grow a merchantable crop of 





timber, and remain solvent. 
had tried it.” 

Mr. Heyward credits Henry E. 
Hardtner, a lumberman, with pro- 
viding a stubborn, courageous, and 
practical leadership to his fellow 
lumbermen that was destined to af- 
fect every section of the South. In 
1908, as a delegate from Louisiana, 


None 


| Hardtner attended President Roose- 
velt’s Governors’ Conference on Con- 


servation. The views of President 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot had 
a profound effect on him. The 
Urania Lumber Company, which he 


| founded, was the first company in 








the region to adopt and maintain a 
policy of sustained yield. 


“Another operation which _pro- 
foundly affected the acceptance of 
forestry by the lumber industry was 
that of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company of Bogalusa, Louisiana,” 
Mr. Heyward recalled. “The Great 
Southern was wonderfully successful 
in its dramatic plan to plant by 
hand more than thirty thousand 
acres of cut-over land. This was the 
first large-scale planting of southern 
pine, or, on a comparable size, of 
any other forest tree in the nation. 

“Another private group which in- 
fluenced early southern forestry was 
the naval stores industry,” he con- 
tinued. “Naval stores operators were 
among the first landowners who gave 
thought to planning for continuous 
timber operations.” 

Prior to 1935 the development of 
forestry was not spectacular, Mr. 


| Heyward said. Fires made timber 





growing a speculation rather than an 
investment. “Imagine, if you can, 30 
to 40 per cent of the forest area of 
an entire state burning year after 
year. Furthermore, there was little 


or no thought given to timber har- 
vesting methods. Clear cutting was 
the order of the day. . . . During this 
period the forest potential of Dixie 
was stirring, but moving forward 
very slowly. But the preachments of 
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Henry Hardtner, Austin Cary, C. H, 
Herty, I. F. Eldredge, and others de. 
voted to the forestry cause were hay. 
ing their effect. The Civilian Con. 
servation Corps made thousands of 
people appreciative of the forest for 
the first time.” 
Forest Survey Spurs Industry 

In 1932, the Forest Service initi- 
ated a forest survey which had a pro. 
found effect on the wood-using in. 
dustries and, through them, on the 
entire field of forestry. The first for- 
est survey reports revealed one sig. 
nificant fact, Mr. Heyward said. “In 
spite of fires and mismanagement of 
land, there was considerable timber 
in the South, far more than most 
sources suspected. What the forests 
lacked in volume per acre was offset 
by the enormous area of forest land 
—more than 190 million acres. Fur- 
thermore, these reports pinpointed 
the areas of heaviest concentration 
of timber. This information was of 
great value not only to existing 
wood-using companies but especially 
to those considering the construction 
of new units. 

“Soon, rumors were rife that the 
paper industry was looking south- 
ward to expand. Interest in timber 
land began to pick up. For years, 
Austin Cary had been carrying on 
his tireless efforts converting hard- 
headed industrialists to timber 
growers. An increasing number of 
their companies began plans for sus- 
tained yield. Eldredge, too, had done 
much to add to this planning 
through his frequent enlightened 
and thought-provoking talks about 
the timber resource. And Dr. Herty 
literally excited the northern paper 
industry to fever pitch when he 
made newsprint from seven-year-old 
pines planted by a farmer boy. 


Pulp and Paper Boom 

“Then the dam burst. Within the 
brief period between 1935 and 1940, 
at least one new pulp and paper 
mill was constructed in each of nine 
states. Today, 60 per cent of the 
pulpwood produced in the nation 
comes from southern forests. During 
the past ten years pulpwood con- 
sumption has increased an average 


of 13 per cent per year.” 


Mr. Heyward said that pulpwood 
is normally produced in more than 
90 per cent of the 927 counties in the 
region. Literally, the only crop in 
Dixie as universal as pulpwood 1s 
corn. By providing a market for 
small thinnings, trees usually 15 to 
18 years old, the paper industry 
made tree farming economically 
sound. 
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FRANKFORT SAYS “EXPAND FORESTRY MARKET” 


Philip E. Frankfort, president of 
the Southern Pine Association, de- 
clared that the primary challenge to 
the lumber industry today is to 
maintain a strong and active indus- 
try. “If we are to expand the for- 
estry market,” he said, “we must have 
a profitable outlet for sawtimber. 

“Sawtimber is still the most impor- 
tant single crop from our forest 
lands,” he continued, “and while the 
development of a pulp industry has 
made possible the use of otherwise 
unmerchantable material, and made 
many good forest management prac- 
tices possible, it is still sawtimber 
that is considered the major crop 
and the payoff on forest manage- 
ment.” 

Mr. Frankfort described the lum- 
ber industry in the South as being an 
industry of small businessmen, whose 
operations affect thousands of com- 
munities. Some 18,000 sawmills are 
operating in the South today. One 
of every three factories in this region 
is a lumber mill, and enough south- 
ern pine was produced last year to 
build nearly-one million homes. 


Competition In Housing Market 


For years the lumber industry was 
without any effective competition in 
the home building market, he said. 
However, in recent years “the tide of 
competition has come in like a wave, 
and prophets of gloom have been 
preaching the demise of the lumber 
industry.” Unquestionably, compe- 
tition for this large market is ap- 
pealing to the new products being 
brought to market—aluminum, gyp- 
sum, cement, steel, plastics, etc. are 
striving to capture a larger and 
larger share of the home building 
markets. “These efforts are coming 
from large industries,” Mr. Frank- 
fort said, “which can mount. sus- 
tained and high-powered promotion- 
al and advertising campaigns. The 
lumber industry has awakened to 
these challenges and is determined 
to keep its place in the sun as the 
best and most universal building 
product on the market.” 

The Southern Pine Association is 
meeting this competition through 
the promotion of top quality lum- 
ber, he explained. Every possible 
effort is being made to bring to mar- 
ket the best lumber, carefully manu- 
factured and processed to give the 
greatest satisfaction in use. Mr. 
Frankfort said that with these efforts, 
greater advertising promotion, and 
the new technology which will bring 
new sizes and shapes and new qual- 





ities to lumber, we have every rea- 
son to believe that lumber will not 
only maintain its place as the best 
building material made but that the 
lumber market will grow with our 
expanding population. 


Must Raise Level of 
Forest Management 


He listed the second great chal- 
lenge to lumber as the raising of the 
level of forest management now 
practiced to increase this one renew- 
able resource for the expanding mar- 
kets that lie ahead. “Today, we are 
building one million to one million 
three hundred thousand houses a 
year,” he said. “It is projected that 
by 1970 we will be building at the 
rate of two million houses a year. II 
the lumber industry maintains its 
place, will we be able to fill the de- 
mand that this increase will gen- 
erate? And what of the great pulp 
and paper industry, also dependent 
on our forests and also confidently 
looking forward to a continuing ex- 
pansion? And, what of our rising 
population and the growing need 
for recreation?” 


Mr. Frankfort said that we are 
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now producing between seven and 
eight billion board feet of southern 
pine lumber annually, and that the 
sawtimber growth rate exceeds the 
drain by nearly one-fourth. This 
means that every three board feet 
that is harvested for lumber each 
year is simultaneously being re- 
placed by four board feet, and this 
ratio is rising. 

“Not only has much progress been 
made in forestry, but of equal im- 
portance has been the tremendous 
rise in the level of utilization of tim- 
ber cut,” Mr. Frankfort said. “The 


most dramatic and far-reaching de- 
velopment has taken place in just 
the past eight years. I refer to the 
fast-growing program of debarking 
sawmill logs and manufacturing the 
bark-free slabs and edgings into 
chips for the paper industry. This 
program, devloped between the lum- 
ber and paper industries, now sup- 
plies almost 15 per cent of the paper 
industries’ needs. This amount of 
chips is equivalent to the growth on 
thousands of acres of well stocked 
pine land.” 

Although much progress has been 
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made, what are the possibilities for 
meeting the heavy drains of antici. 
pated future demand? Mr. Frankfort 
said that since five-sixths of the com. 
mercial forest land is held by 18 
million owners, mostly in small 
woodlots, “here lies our chance for 
a giant step forward. Here also lies 
our greatest problem. We must con- 
tinue to move forward in spreading 
the gospel of the wide-spread bene. 
fits that abound not only to the own- 
er, but to the whole region through 
the expansion of this forest resource 
of ours.” 


NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION’S LOGGING SAFETY PROGRAM 


William Maughan, president of 
the North Carolina Forestry Associ- 
ation, gave an interesting account of 
the Logging Safety Project initiated 
by his association to combat the 
steadily increasing Workman’s Com- 
pensation Insurance rates in the log- 
ging and lumber industries in North 
Carolina. 

In North Carolina, as in most oth- 
er southern states, the rising Work- 
man’s Compensation Insurance rates 
have provoked serious operating 
problems, he explained. “Each in- 
crease makes it just that much more 
difficult for the industry to remain 
solvent, since it must operate in the 
area of high-competitive national 
markets. The manual rate on this 
coverage has increased five times in 
recent years until, in 1959, the rate 
for insurance on logging and lum- 
bering workers was $9.15 per $100 of 
payroll. This compares with $1.00 
in the furniture factories, 36 cents in 
the cigarette factories, 21 cents in 
the hosiery mills, and $2.92 in sash, 
door, and millwork operations.” 

The manual rate on Workman's 
Compensation Insurance is deter- 
mined annually by the North Caro- 
lina Rating Bureau, an organization 
maintained by the insurance com- 
panies operating in the state. The 
rates for the logging and lumber in- 
dustry are high because an excessive 
number of accidents occur each year. 
The North Carolina State Labor De- 
partment reports that the “frequency 
rate” (number of disabling accidents 
per million man-hours of labor) in 
logging and lumbering now stands 
at 28, as compared with 8.3 for all 
industry in the state. 

“Recognizing that this was an area 
in which the forest industries might 
render assistance, the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association initiated its 
Logging Safety Practice project last 
year,” Mr. Maughan continued. Ob- 


jectives of this project were to help 
the wood-using industries effect an 
insurance rate reduction and to try 
to reduce the number of injuries to 
woods workers. 

The association appointed a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Robert L. Smith to organize the 
project. During the initial meetings 
it became evident that the industry 
people were enthusiastic about the 
safety proposal. “We also learned 
that except for the large, well-man- 
aged organizations, few operators 
had much conception of the contents 
of the Compensation Act of 1925. 
nor how it operated. They had sim- 
ply been grumbling about their big 
insurance bills and paying up. 

“The next thing that surprised us 
was the tremendous amount of co- 
operation and assistance that was 
waiting just around the corner for 
some group, like ours, that would 
undertake a safety program in the 
logging industry,” Mr. Maughan 
said. The North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Labor, the North Carolina 
Department of Insurance, several in- 
surance companies, Northeastern 
North Carolina Lumber Manufac- 
turers Club, Appalachian Lumber- 
man’s Club, etc., have rendered out- 
standing assistance to the project. 

Describing the operational side of 
the project, Mr. Maughan said, “We 
have held several logging safety dem- 
onstrations in various parts of the 
state. Each is sponsored by a wood- 
using industry or organized group. 
We hold a morning session which 
includes talks on safety and Work- 
man’s Compensation Insurance, fol- 
lowed by slides showing the right 
way and the wrong way to carry on 
each operation in the logging job. 
These talks, and the field demonstra- 
tions in the afternoon, are conducted 
by insurance company safety engi- 
neers and Labor Department inspec- 
tors.” 


Project Highly Successful 


Despite its short duration the 
project has been successful. It was 
recently reported that a 14 per cent 
reduction was approved for the man- 
ual rate in logging and lumbering 
on all policy renewals after October 
1, 1960. However, there was an I] 
per cent increase in the sawmill rate. 
“It is apparent that a safety program 
directed at the mills is also highly 
desirable, and we hope gradually to 
expand our efforts to include this 
phase,” Mr. Maughan said. 

The association is confident that 
as safety meetings are continued and 
become more effective there will be 
a steady decrease in the accident 
rate. Already several operators in 
eastern North Carolina are requir- 
ing the use of “hard hats” and steel- 
toed shoes. “This equipment also 
has a psychological effect on the 
worker,” Mr. Maughan said. “It 
tends to make the worker ‘think’ 
safety. Once a worker in a crew is 
saved by his ‘hard hat’ from a seri- 
ous injury, the acceptance of this 
equipment is no longer a problem. 
In western North Carolina, at least 
one large company has installed safe- 
ty cabs on all its logging tractors. 
As one insurance company safety en- 
gineer expressed it, ‘If just the use 
of hard hats, steel-toed shoes, and 
tractor safety cabs could be required 
throughout the state, the insurance 
rates could probably be reduced 50 
per cent within two years.’ ” 

Mr. Maughan declared that safety 
promotion is a very worthwhile and 
rewarding endeavor. “It provides 


an instrument to serve the forest in- 
dustries, helps prevent human suffer- 
ing, and, not the least important, it 
tends to solidify the interests of di- 
verse groups and individuals within 
an organization behind the over-all 
program of the parent body.” 
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Packaging Christmas Trees 


(From page 13) 


every vear. I do, or rather my wife 
and her lady helpers do. It gives 
girls a pleasant, outdoor way to 
make some extra money and _ they 
get a [ree tan at the same time.” 

Sometimes visitors to Kern’s Tree 
Farms ask him if it doesn’t almost 
make him cry to cut down those 
beautiful little trees on which he has 
lavished so much care. “TI tell them, 
yes, | cry—all the way to the bank,” 
Kern replies. 

The Christmas tree business is 
erowing by leaps and bounds, Kern 
admits. Salesmanship and marketing 
are now beginning to spell the dif- 
ference. However, Kern does not an- 
ticipate any serious trouble. Unlike 
the young man in the story he tells, 
he states that he personally is a self- 


made man. It seems a young man 
took a job with a big corporation. 
After a year or two and several nice 
promotions he was called to the 
gleaming office of the president of 
the firm. The president told him, 
“Young man, we've had our eye on 
you. We like the way you take hold. 
We like your drive, your ability, your 
good judgment, and just to show our 
appreciation we're going to make 
you vice president of this company.” 

To which the grateful young man 
replied, ‘““Thanks, Dad.” 

It’s a Kern story, and he has a 
million of them. Which is one rea- 
son he seems to be doing all right on 
both the packaging and sales end of 
his enterprise. 


Mississippi Drives for Billion Dollar Forest Industry 


(From page 35) 


pasture in oats and fescue for winter 
and early spring grazing, and bahia 
grass for summer grazing. Corn and 
hay are produced for supplemental 
and emergency feeding to help pro- 
vide for the needs of about 100 head 
of cattlke—this in addition to natural 
grasses. 


Well-Staged Tour 


This particular Stewart farm tour 
was one of the best-documented AFA 
has ever had, due to Mr. Zary’s ex- 
planation of the integrated farm 
plan and the 2l-page description of 
hardwoods by Mr. Putnam (Itiner- 
ary and Principle Features of Hard- 
wood Side Tour) which is a verita- 
ble delight for the member who en- 
joys identifying trees. Many of the 
visitors who had never seen anything 
like it before had a field day trying 
to guess the names of the many varie- 
ties in this galaxy, including big 
cypress giants, oaks, hickories, gums, 
pecans, sycamores, winged elms, iron- 
woods, river birches, and many, 
many more. The pine forests are 
lovely in a rather proper sort of way, 
one reflects, but for sheer beauty 
combined with a forest floor which 
presents desirable livability features 
for living creatures, it is difficult to 
surpass the appeal of these bottom- 
land hardwood forests as interspersed 
with the pines. They must have a 
purpose and use far beyond even 
what we know and realize today; as 
Mr. Putnam commented, “The south- 
ern hardwood forest is almost in- 


finitely variable . . . such a cross-sec- 
tion as we see there should afford a 
realistic impression of the prevalent 
phases of this great forest, represent- 
ing the most generally distributed 70 
to 80 per cent of its 45 million acres 
(Southwide) .” 

Stewart, one observes, has got all 
the trees working for him—not just 
pines. In jogging through the bot- 
tomlands we observed the merchant- 
able sawtimber to be cut marked in 
blue and the culls, from the stand- 
point of sawtimber, marked in yel- 
low. Thus Mr. Stewart is getting his 
forest dividends both ways—sawtim- 
ber for the future, and sawtimber 
plus culls for pulp and other uses 
now. In addition he has a fat herd 
of cattle grazing on lush pasture and 
all the wildlife any one man should 
expect to have on his property this 
side of Paradise. 

As Mr. Zary aptly summed it up, 
“This, then, is Melmar Acres, a mini- 
ature yet classic example of multiple 
use at work . . . timber furnishing 
jobs for local people, wood for local 
industries, and income for the land 
owner wildlife and water, af- 
fording sport and recreation 
grass to feed cattle and sustain a 
livestock enterprise .. . and in turn, 


all these inter-related resources in- 
separably tied to that most funda- 
mental of all resources—the soil— 
and guarded and managed by an 
energetic landowner and an enthusi- 
astic ‘do it yourself’ conservation- 


ist.” (J. B. C.) 
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THE REUEL LITTLE 
TREE INJECTOR 


Makes it easy and ev- 
nomical to kill trees in 
timber, or kill worthless 
trees in pastures. Easy to use 
and carry, weighs only 11 Ibs. 
No re-sprouts. Safe for live- 
stock. No crop damage. Cost 
about $4 per acre. Sure kill 
every time. Used by U. S. 
Forest Service. Without obli- 
gation, get the facts about this 
new injection method of kill- 
ing unwanted trees. 

Write for Free Booklet 
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IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 

Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
sala agiiienanbion .. to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the pur- 

of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Photo by Hugh Morton 


MERRY CHRISTMAS IN A BIG WAY—Through New Year’s Eve, some 4,000 colored 
“The World's Largest Living Christmas Tree’ at Wilmington, 


North Carolina. A live oak 75 feet tall, the tree is in Hilton Park and visible from U. S. 17 


lights glow nightly on 
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HOMELITE — “... fast cutting and rugged.” 


NEW HOMELITE 


Here’s what Mr. C. F. Snell of Sedro Wooley, Washington writes: 
“I am pleased with the ease of handling the Homelite chain saw, and in my 
years of logging here on the West Coast, I have never used a saw that is so 
fast cutting and rugged, yet so simple in design and easy to maintain — 
and oh so light that even a young lad can buck logs with it.’’ 

Find out for yourself. See a free demonstration of the new direct drive 
Homelite 700-D. Only 19 pounds less bar and chain, the 700-D has a 
chain speed of 3,000 feet per minute . . . works up timber quickly and 
easily. And the new larger-bore cylinder delivers extra power to keep 
the chain running at full speed in the hardest woods, the biggest timber. 
Fells trees up to 5 feet in diameter. 

With the 700-D, you cut longer for less, too! Look at these quality 
features that mean longer life, lower maintenance — new Plastisol ends 
completely seal the air filter . . . engine runs cooler, lasts longer. New 
long-flange chain guide plates feed chain smoothly into bar groove... 
eliminate chatter, extend chain and bar life. New fuel cap relief valve is 
foolproof . . . assures positive venting at all times. 

Visit your nearby Homelite dealer and learn why so many professional 
woodcutters are setting their sights on Homelite. The new full line of 
Homelite chain saws includes eight models — be sure to see them all! 


As little as 
$4.55 weekly 


after small 
down payment 


direct drive 

19 pounds less bar and chain 

fells trees up to 5 feet in diameter 

16” plunge-cut bow and brushcutter attachments 


NEW! Homelite Chain and 
Homelite Guide Bars make 
your cutting still 

more Profitable! Hemelitg Bear 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


HOMELITE . a pwision oF TEXTRON INC. 
4212 Riverdale Avenue + Port Chester, New York 
In Canada — Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 





Veteran logger chooses a Dé 
for salvage loggin 


RBA LE RS MI pty 


Bitt Raynor got the job cleaning up 1! million feet 
of small timber for the U. S. Forest Service near Sand- 
point, Idaho. He picked a Cat D6 Tractor with Bull- 
dozer and Hyster Winch to handle the job. Why? 
“After working around many areas—always around 
Caterpillar-built equipment —I know at firsthand they 
can’t be beat for economy and long life.” 


Men like Bill Raynor who depend on their tractors 
for a living know the importance of using the right 
machine for the job on hand. The D6 is right for han- 
dling this type of timber. As for output, it has always 
been designed to do more work at lower cost than any 
machine in its power range. 


That goes double for the new D6 Series B. Stacked 
against the previous model—or against any tractor of 
comparable size—the new D6 is way out front. Some 
reasons why: 


NEW ENGINE — a Cat D333 Diesel Engine (93 
flywheel HP... 19,495 lb. max. drawbar pull) de- 
livers 25% more lugging ability. And a new direct 


acting governor results in faster load response. 


NEW INTEGRAL HYDRAULIC SYSTEM gives 
you more work power at the tools. Under-the-hood 
mounting of tank, pump and valves permits con- 
venient routing of hydraulic lines to bulldozer or 
implement cylinders, frees front and rear for 
attachments. 


NEW OPERATOR CONVENIENCE — An all-new 
cockpit has coordinated controls that make the 
tractor operate almost as if it knew what was 
needed next. 


In addition, the new D6 Series B features dry-type air 
cleaner, hydraulic track adjusters (optional), lifetime 
lubricated track rollers, the oil clutch and forward- 


reverse lever. Get the full details from your Caterpillar Cc A Y & R ae i L LA R 
bw the agers nt 


Dealer. Ask for a demonstration—see for yourself how Caterpilter and Cat are R Tractor Co 





the new D6 delivers greater production on the job! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 





